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Arr. I.—Dr. Busunetx’s Nature AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


Narre anv THE SupeRNATURAL as together constituting the 
One System of God. By Horace Bushnell. New 
York. Charles Scribner. 1858. 


Iv a volume published a few years since, Dr. Bushnell at- 
tempted, our readers will recollect, to inangurate a new era 
in metaphysics and theology ; on the one hand, by rejecting 
the Scriptures as a revelation from God, on the pretext that 
language is an inadequate medium for a determinate ex- 
pression of thought; and on the other, by maintaining that 
his natural and living works present a true and perfect 
manifestation of him, inasmuch as, Dr. B. claimed, in place 
of creations, they are emanations from him and expressions 
ofhis nature. “ When God is revealed,” his language was, 
“he must distribute himself. He must let forth his nature 
in sounds, colors, forms, works, definite objects, and signs.” 
| “The God revealed, in distinction from the God absolute, 
Will have parts, forms, colors, utterances, motions, activities 
| assigned him. He will think, deliberate, reason, remember, 
: haveemotions. Then, taking up all these manifold represen- 
| tations, we shall settle into the true knowledge of God, and 
VOL. XI.—wNO. Iv. 34 
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receive, as far as the finite can receive the infinite, the contents 
of the divine nature.” “ Conceive him as creating the world, 
or creating worlds, if you please, from eternity: in so doing, 
he only represents, expresses, or outwardly produces himself, 
He bodies out his own thoughts. What we call the creation 
is, in another view, the revelation of God, his first revela. 
tion.” The change, accordingly, which he aimed by that 
volume to introduce into thevlogy, was the rejection of the 
Scriptures as a revelation, and their distinctive doctrines of 
the trinity, the expiation of the sins of men by Chiist’s 
blood, justification by his obedience through faith in him, 
and others of the evangelical system, and the substitution 
of a pantheism, essentially like that of Swedenborg, in their 
place. 

Having failed, somewhat disastrously to his reputation, in 
that work, and become dissatisfied in a degree, it would 
seem, with its dogmas, he undertakes in his present volume 
to modify theology on nearly an equal scale in a different 
form and by a different process. He still rejects the Scrip- 
tures as an authoritative revelation, and the redemption 
they proclaim by the blood and righteousness of Christ; 
now, however, he professes to receive Christianity, but 
looks to determine its nature, not as before, to finite mate- 
rial or psychical existences—but to his own reason or fancy, 
and to the speculations of philosophy, and the opinions and 
practices of the church; and his aim is to recover it from 
what he holds is an almost universal misconception and 
obliteration of its genuine truth and spirit. It has sunk, he 
affirms, in the minds of nearly the whole body of its disci- 
ples, from the lofty sphere of a spiritual religion, into a dull 
dead naturalism, a process of physical causalities and effects ; 
and touched by the peril to which it is exposed, he gene- 
rously interposes, and with no small confidence of success, 
to yield it the aid of his genius to regain the spirituality 
with which it was originally endowed. He assumes the 
task, undoubtedly, under some disadvantages. One who 
has been weltering twenty years and more in the abysses of 
pantheism, and ambitiously endeavoring to signalize himself 
by scoffs and jeers at the doctrines of the Christian system, 
and who still remains essentially what he has been, in prit- 
ciple and spirit, is not quite the person whom we should 
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expect Providence would select to recall the church from 
fatal error to a pure faith. It was Moses, not Jannes and 
Jambres, whom God employed to conduct the covenant 
people from Egypt to Canaan. It was Simon Peter, not 
Simon Magus, who was chosen as the prophet to reveal to 
the Jewish church that salvation by Christ was to be con- 
ferred on Gentiles as freely as on Hebrews. Let us, how- 
ever, look at the new system, not at its author. If the doc- 
trines he now puts forth are correct, and the reasonings 
legitimate by which he aims to sustain them, let us accept 
them, though the quarter whence they come is unpropitious 
to their authority. Is the hypothetical Christianity—for he 
presents it as an hypothesis siinply—which he now professes 
to establish by an inductive process, the Christianity of 
Christ? Are the assumptions he makes, the principles on 
which he proceeds, and the doctrines he advances legiti- 
mate? Doves he openly and emphatically disavow the false 
and antichristian dogmas he taught in his furmer volumes ? 
Will those who accept his present system accept or reject 
the Bible? Were the evangelical church to accede to 
it, would its accession be a reception of the genuine gospel 
of the grace of God, or an apostasy from it ? 

A just answer to these inquiries cannot be favorable, we 
think, to Dr. Bushnell’s estimate of his work. He is very 
little, if at all, nearer the truth in his Mature and the 
Supernatural, than he was in his God in Christ. He is 
engaged as absolutely now as he was then, in building out 
of his own disordered fancy, and attempting to substitute a 
false religion in place of the true. He has only changed 
his method of accomplishing it, and those who receive his 
present scheme, will reject the Christian system as surely as 
those who adopted his first. Let us look, however, at his 
views, and see where his principles and reasonings carry 
him. 

It is not a favorable omen that the necessity which he 
represents as existing for such a revolution in theology 
as he proposes, is the work, in the main, of his imagination. 
No such mere naturalism as he makes the object of attack 
prevails, as he asserts, in the church. It is the doctrine of 
his own narrow party rather, and those who unite with him 
in rejecting the Scriptures as an authoritative revelation ; 
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not of the church at large ; nor of the speculative out of the 
church. He says: 


“ Busied in nature, and profoundly engrossed with her pheno- 
mena, confident of the uniformity of her laws, charmed with the 
opening wonders revealed in her processes, armed with manifold 
powers contributed to the advancement of commerce and the 
arts by the discovery of hei secrets, and pressing on still in 
the inquest with an eagerness stimulated by rivalry and the 
expectation of greater wonders yet to be revealed,—occupied in 
this manner, not only does the mind of scientific men, but of the 
age itself, become fastened to and glued down upon nature; 
conceiving that nature, as a system of physical order, is itself the 
system of God; unable to imagine anything higher and more 
general to which it is subordinate. Imprisoned in this manner 
by the terms and the method of nature, the tendency is to find 
the whole system of God included under its laws ; and then it is 
only a part of the same assumption that we are incredulous in 
regard to any modification or seeming interruption of their 
activity, from causes included in the supernatural agency of 
persons, or in those agencies of God himself that complete the 
unity and true system of his reign. And so it comes to pass 
that, while the physical order called nature is perhaps only a 
single and very subordinate term of that universal divine system, 
a mere pebble chafing in the ocean-bed of its eternity, we refuse 
to believe that this pebble can be acted on at all from without, 
requiring all events and changes in it to take place under the 
laws of acting it has inwardly in itself. There is no incarnation, 
therefore, no miracle, no redemptive grace, or experience ; for 
God’s system is nature, and it is incredible that the laws of 
nature should be interrupted; all which is certainly true; if 
there be no higher, more inclusive system, it may take place 
systematically, as a result even of system itself. 

“ And exactly this must be the understanding of mankind at 
some future time, when the account between Christianity and 
nature shall have been fully liquidated. When that point is 
reached, it will be seen that the real system of God includes 
two parts, a natural and a supernatural ; and it will no more be 
incredible that one should act upon the other, than that one 
planet or particle in the department of nature should act upon 
and modify the action of another. But yet we are not ready for 
a discovery so difficult to be made. Thus far, the tendency 18 
visible, on every side, to believe in NATURE simply, and in Chris- 
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tianity only as far as it conforms to nature, and finds shelter 
under its laws. And the mind of the Christian world is 
becoming every day more and more saturated with this propensity 
tonaturalism ; gravitating, as it were, by some fixed law, though 
imperceptibly and unconsciously, toward a virtual and real 
unbelief in Christianity itself; for, the Christianity that has 
become a part only of nature, or is classified under nature, is 
Christianity extinct.”—Pp. 20, 21. 


He thus uses the term nature to denote the “physical 
order” of things, or the causes and laws that reign in the ma- 
terial world; and affirms that “not only the mind of scien- 
tific men, but of the age itself,” conceives of that ‘“ system 
of physical order” as the whole “system of God,” and is 
“unable to imagine anything of a higher order.” “The 
Christian world ” itself, he affirms, is “saturated” with this 
“propensity ;” and the disbelief and denial of everything 
above the sphere of physics is so universal and absolute, 
that, to rise to the discovery of a realm of existence and 
agencies that is above mere material nature, were a feat 
for which the age, from its blindness and debasement, is not 
prepared. But that this is a gross misstatement, scarcely 
needs to be proved. It is equivalent to representing either 
that both the Christian and the un-Christian world deny 
that there are any intelligent beings, or else regard intelli- 
gence as the mere result of material organization. If there 
isno system but that of physical nature, there clearly are 
no intelligences, unless intelligences themselves are mere 
material organisms, and under the laws solely of material 
nature. The number, however, of mere materialists, either 
in the scientific, the religious, or the unlettered world, is 
very small. It is not the faith, most assuredly, of the 
evangelical Christian world. It is not the doctrine of any 
of the leading unevangelical branches of the church. It is 
not the belief of the philosophic, the speculative, or the 
cultivated generally. It is the theory, rather, of only here 
and there individuals or cliques, who, from its unpopularity, 
are little forward to proclaim it, and have but little sway 
with the public. 

How mistaken Dr. Bushnell is, is seen from the fact that 
the doctrines of several of the great classes whom he assigns 
to the ranks of “naturalism,” are at the greatest possible 
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distance from it. Thus, Hume and his disciples, instead of 
maintaining that all causation is physical, denied that there 
is any demonstrable causation whatever; and affirmed that 
the relation of what is termed cause and effect, is nothing 
more than that of antecedence and consequence. Their 
naturalism was, therefore, of a wholly different cast from 
that which Dr. Bushnell ascribes to them. 

Ile mistakes, in an equal measure, the principle of mo- 
dern pantheism. “ Next,” he says, “ we have the school 
or schools of pantheists ; who identify God and nature, re- 
garding the world itself and its history as a necessary deve- 
lopment of God, or the consciousness of God. Of course 
there is no power out of nature and above it to work a mira- 
cle ; consequently no revelation that is more than a deve- 
lopment of nature.” P. 23. As this is the theory which 
Dr. B. himself put forth in his God in Christ, he ought 
surely to know something of its import; yet no scheme 
in the whole circle of human opinions is at a greater dis- 
tance from the physical naturalism he is assailing. For 
the whole body of modern pantheists, who build their sys- 
tem on the metaphysics of Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, deny that there is any exterior world either phy- 
sical or spiritual, and maintain that the mind is the crea- 
tor of all its sense perceptions and ideas of intelligences; 
and that its universe, therefore, is comprised in itself. 
As then, on their theory, there are no objective exist- 
ences that answer to those perceptions and ideas, and no 
matter to be the subject of physical processes, there is no 
naturalism in their scheme that contemplates matter as the 
subject of cause and effect. On the other hand, the mate- 
rial pantheists, following in the train of Spinoza and Sweden- 
borg, hold that all finite existences, whether material or in- 
telligent, are mere emanations from and forms of God; modes 
in which he unfolds and embodies himself; and that he is 
the sole efficient and subject of all their activities and pro- 
cesses ; and this is the identical doctrine advanced by Dr. B. 
in his God in Christ, as is exemplified in the passage tran- 
scribed from it on a preceding page. There are, accordingly, 
on their theory, no physical forces or causes, in distinction 
from the power and agency of God, and no room for such 4 
naturalism of mere material cause and effect, as Dr. B. now 
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imputes to them. These two classes comprise, at present, 
probably, especially in Europe, far the largest share of the 
speculative. 

The naturalism of the Unitarians is also, even as he depicts 
it, of a wholly different kind from that which he assails. 
They are not materialists. They believe in God as a spi- 
ritual existence, and in men as intelligences—not as mere 
material organisms. And this Dr. B.’s statement of their 
views indicates. ‘ Denying human depravity, the need of 
a supernatural grace also vanishes, and they set forth a reli- 
gion of ethics instead of a gospel to faith. Their word is, 
practically, not regeneration but self-culture. There is a 
good seed in us, and we ought to make it grow ourselves. 
The gospel proposes salvation; a better name is develop- 
ment; Christ is a good teacher or interpreter of nature, and 
only soaredeemer. God, they say, has arranged the very 
scheme of the world so as to punish sin and reward virtue; 
therefore, any such hope of forgiveness as expects to be deli- 
vered of the natural effects of sin by a supernatural and 
regenerative experience, is vain ; because it implies the 
failure of God’s justice and the overturning of a natural 
law.” P. 24. Here Dr. B.- has forgotten his definition of 
nature as that which is material, and enlarged its sense so 
as to include that which is intelligent and divine, and im- 
putes to the “ Unitarian teachers of Christianity” a natu- 
ralism wholly above that of mere physical cause and effect. 

In like manner the naturalism of “ the myriad schools of 
Associationists who take it,” he says, “as a fundamental 
assumption that human nature belongs tothe general order 
of nature, as it comes from God, and that nothing is want- 
ing to the full perfection of man’s happiness, but to have 
society organized according to nature, that is, scientifically. 
No new-creation of the soul in God, proceeding from a point 
above nature, is needed, or to be expected. ... What is 
wanted is not the supernatural redemption of man, but only 
a scientific re-organization of society.” Pp. 24,25. But 
that is no denial that man is a spiritual being, and exhibi- 
tion of him as a mere organism, in whom and on whom no 
causes act but those of a physical nature. 

The countless hosts of modern necromancers also regard 
the soul as a wholly different subsistence from the body to 
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which it is or has been united, and capable of a separate 
existence and activity. False and impious as their faith is, 
materialism is not an element of its error. 

Nor is it any more of the modern theories of politics. He 
says: “ We are contriving always low to get some ground 
of civil order that separates it wholly from God. A social 
compact, popular sovercignty, the will of the people, any- 
thing that has an atheistic jingle in the sound and stops in 
the plane of mere nature, best satisfies us. We renounce in 
this manner our true historic fuster-mother religion. And 
the result is, that the immense drill of our political life, more 
far-reaching aud powerful than the pulpit, or education, or 
any protest of argument, operates continually and with 
mournful certainty against the supernatural faith of Chris- 
tianity. Ilence, too, it is that we hear so much of com- 
merce, travel, liberty, and the natural spread of great inven- 
tions, as causes that are starting new ideas, and must finally 
emancipate and raise all the nations of mankind. In which, 
it seems to be supposed, that there is even a law of self- 
redemption in society itself.” P.27. Yet, in all these spe- 
culations in regard to men and schemes for their improve- 
ment, they are contemplated as intelligences under the sway 
of passion, conscience, and reason—not as machines under 
the mere dominion of material forces. Great as their errors 
are, they are not the physical naturalism which Dr. Bush- 
nell represents it as his aim to overthrow. 

He falls into a like inconsistency with his definition, in 
his representation that the literature of the times is becom- 
ing saturated with naturalistic sentiments of religion. “The 
literature,” he says, “of no other age of the world was ever 
more religious in the form, only the religion of it is, for 
the most part, rather a substitute of Christianity than a 
tribute to its honor; a piracy on it as it regards the beau- 
tiful and sublime precepts of ethics it teaches, but a scorner 
only the more plausible of whatever is necessary to its 
highest authority as a gift from God tothe world. It praises 
Christ as great or greatest among the heroes; finds a 
God in the all, whom it magnifies in imposing pictures of 
sublimity ; rejoices in the conceit of an essential divinity in 
the soul, and its imagination ; dramatizes culture, sentiment, 
and philanthropy; and these, inflated with scorn of all 
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that implies redemption, it offers to the world, and especi- 
ally to the younger classes of the world, as a more capti- 
vating and plausible religion.” P. 28. That there is a 
very large class of whom this is a true portraiture, is indis- 
putable, and unfortunately, Dr. Bushnell himself has been 
one of the most eager and presuming among them; but 
they are, in the main, pantheists, or deeply tinged with 
pantheism, and not sheer materialists of the order he is 
arraigning. 

And finally, he is at an equal distance from truth in 
averring that “ almost any [every] class of men whose call- 
ing occupies them with matter and its laws, have always 
and now more than ever, a tendency to merely naturalistic 
views of religion. This is true of physicians. Continually 
occupied with the phenomena of the body, and its effects 
on the mind, they are likely, without denying Christianity, 
to reduce it practically to a form of naturalism.” P. 25. 
But in admitting that they recognise the existence of the 
mind in distinction from the body, he admits that they 
are not the mere materialists whom he aspires to over- 
throw. 

“So,” he adds, “of the large and generally intelligent 
class of mechanics, having it for the occupation and study of 
life to adjust applications of the great laws of chemistry and 
dynamics, and exercised but little in subjects and fields of 
thought external to mere nature, they, very many of them, 
come to be practical unbelievers in everything but nature. 
They believe in cause and effect, and are likely to be just 
as much more sceptical in regard to any higher and better 
faith.” P. 26. But this naturalism is altogether differ- 
ent from that he imputes to them. They are not material- 
ists. There is no class of men more conscious than inven- 
tive and skilful mechanies, that the science and perfection 
of their several arts are the work of mind in contradistine- 
tion from matter, and that the triumph of their ingenuity 
lies in their making matter, its forces and laws, the instru- 
ments of their ends. The scepticism of mechanics has no 
more connexion with their trades, than that of husband- 
men, mariners, soldiers, or any other great class has with 
theirs. There is as large a body, proportionally, probably 
of mechanics who are evangelical in their faith and pious, 
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as of farmers, manufacturers, merchants, or any other great 
division of mankind. 

Not one of the classes whom lie enumerates is naturalistic 
in the sense that brings them within the scope of the argu- 
ment of his book. On his explanation of the supernatural 
they are all as genuine believers in the supernatural as he is, 
How happened it now that Dr. Bushnell fell, at the very 
threshold of his disquisition, into this singular forgetful- 
ness of his own definition—that he drew this false picture, 
this consummate caricature of the leading opinions and par- 
ties of the age? Was it that his views are so ill-defined and 
confused that he is unaware of the errors and self-contradic- 
tions in which he involves himself? Or was it to give his 
work an air of novelty, to place himself in a chivalric atti- 
tude in opposing such countless hosts, and win applause as 
the only genuine champion of the supernatural who ven- 
tures to appear on the stage? Was the confutation of the 
few materialists whom he really opposes insufficient for his 
ambition? Could a seeming conquest of all classes—a revo- 
lution of the age, alone yield the eclat to which he aspires? 
Whatever the motive may have been, his caricature of the 
whole world, Christian and unbelieving, as the disciples of 
a coarse materialism, and exhibition of himself as nearly the 
only apostle of supernaturalism, are little creditable either to 
his intelligence or his taste. It is an unfortunate step, espe- 
cially in one who aims to impress his readers with his 
prowess, to show them, at his first onset, that the antagonists 
with whom he contends are but men of straw. This is, 
however, but a specimen of the false parade, the transparent 
illusion, the misdirected argument that reign in his volume. 

Having thus represented the whole world, whether 
Christian or infidel, as fallen from all faith in any power 
above the causalities of matter, he states it as the object 
of his work to recall them to a belief and recognition of the 
supernatural. He says :— 


“ What I propose is simply this; to find a legitimate place 
Sor the supernatural in the system of God, and show t as 
a necessary part of the divine system itself. 

“Tf Iam successful, I shall make out an argument for the 
supernatural in Christianity that will save these two conditions : 
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—First, the rigid unity of the system of God; secondly, the 
fact that everything takes place under fixed laws. I shall make 
out a conception both of nature and supernatural redemption 
by Jesus Christ, the incarnate word of God, which exactly 
meets the magnificent outline-view of God’s universal plan, 
given by the great Apostle of the Gentiles ‘and he is before all 
things, and by him (in him) all things consist.” Christianity, in 
other words, is not an afterthought of God, but a forethought. 
It even antedates the world of nature, and is ‘ before all things’ 
—‘before the foundation of the world.’ Instead of coming into 
the world, as being no part of the system, or to interrupt and 
violate the system of things, they all consist, come together into 
system, in Christ, as the centre of unity and the head of the 
universal plan. The world was made to include Christianity ; 
under that becomes a complete frame of order ; to that crystal- 
lizes in all its appointments, events, and experiences; in that 
has the design or final cause revealed, by which all its distribu- 
tions, laws, and historic changes, are determined and systema- 
tized ... 

“Such is the general object of the treatise I now undertake ; 
and if I am able, in this manner, to obtain a solid intellectual 
footing for the supernatural, evincing not only the compati- 
bility, but the essentially complementary relation of nature and 
the supernatural, as terms included ab origine, in the unity of 
God’s plan or system, I shall, of course, produce a conviction as 
much more decided and solid of those great practical truths, 
which belong to the supernatural side of Christianity ; such as 
incarnation, regeneration, justification by faith, divine guidance, 
and prayer ;—truths which are now held so feebly, and in a 
manner so timid and partial as to rob them of their genuine 
power. Anything which displaces the present jealousy of what 
is supernatural, or abolishes the timidity of faith, must, as we 
may readily see, be an important contribution to Christian 
experience and the practical life of religion. Nothing do we 
need so deeply as a new inauguration of faith; or perhaps I 
should rather say, a reinauguration of the apostolic faith, and 
the spirit which distinguished the apostolic age. And yet a 
reinauguration of this must, in some very important sense, be a 
new inauguration ; for it can be accomplished only by some 
victory over naturalism, that prepares a natural foundation for 
the supernatural—such as was not wanted, and was therefore 
gga to be prepared, in the first age of the Church.”— 

p. 31-33, 
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These are lofty aims undoubtedly. The reinanguration 
of the apostolic faith, and the spirit which distinguished the 
apostolic age, in an age in which all belief has become 
extinct, in “the truths which belong to the supernatural 
side of Christianity, such as incarnation, regeneration, jus- 
tification by faith, divine guidance, and prayer,” or “ they 
are held so feebly and in a manner so timid and partial as 
to rob them of their genuine power,” is a task that 
demands all Dr. Bushnell’s genius, and that, we may add, 
would not be undertaken in the mode he attempts it, by any 
one who was not under the sway at once of a towering self- 
confidence, and an infatuated disbelief of genuine Chris- 
tianity. For the leading elements of the faith which he 
aims to inaugurate, not only are not parts of the Christian 
system, but are whoily alien from and subversive of its 
cardinal doctrines: the great points of his system being, 
first, that God cannot prevent moral creatures from sinning; 
next, that all moral creatures, whatever their nature or rank 
may be, will, from the disadvantageous conditions in which 
they come into existence, infallibly fall; thirdly, that all 
races and orders of moral creatures have fallen or are to fall, 
and sunk or are to sink to extreme debasement and misery . 
fourthly, that a holy and happy order of beings, and a king- 
dom and universe of such beings, can only be possible by a 
redemption from sin and suffering ; fifthly, that the redemp- 
tion of the several orders of fallen beings can only be accom- 
plished by the assumption of their respective natures by the 
eternal Word, and suffering in them as he suffered in ours; 
sixthly, that he has assumed, or is to assume, the nature of 
every order of intelligences, and suffered, or is to suffer, in 
it, in order to their recovery from sin and release from its 
penalty ; seventhly, that the death of the eternal Word in 
the creature-natures he assumes, is not to make expiation for 
those who have sinned in those natures, but only to 
manifest God’s love to them; eighthly, that the way in 
which the fallen are saved, is not by atonement by his death 
and justification by his obedience, but simply by being 
turned from sinning; and that that is accomplished partly 
by their experience of the evils of sin, partly by the 
influences of the Spirit, and partly by the convincing 
manifestation made to them of God’s love in the incarnation 
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and death of his Son; and finally, that all moral beings, 
. whatever their rank may be, are at length to be recovered 
‘ from sin and its curse, and established in holiness and hap- 


] piness. And this revolting scheme is what he calls Chris- 
tianity, and the necessity and reality which he affirms of 
redemption to all moral creatures, is the element to which 
he refers in the representation that Christianity is not an 
afterthought, but an original and necessary element in any 
plan of a universe that contemplates the establishment of 
creatures in holiness and bliss. His system, accordingly, is 
essentially infidel, in place of Christian, and the work of his 
own crude and presumptuous speculation, instead of being 
drawn from God. 

I. Thus, he openly rejects the inspiration of the Scriptures, 
and diseards them as a guide; and, under the pretext that 
to receive them in any other character than mere human 
compositions, is to subvert, instead of sustaining, their autho- 
rity. 


“Tt is scarcely necessary to add that, while I am looking with 
interest to the emboldening of faith in the great truths of holy 
experience, I have a particular looking in my argument toward 
the authentication of the Christian Scriptures, in a way that 
avoils the inherent difficulties of the question of a punctually 
infallible and verbal inspiration. These difficulties, I feel con- 
strained to admit, are insuperable ; for, when the divine autho- 
rity ofthe Scriptures is made to depend on the question of their 
most rigid, strictest, most punctual infallibility, they are made, 
in fact, to stand or fall by mere minima, and not by anything 
principal in them or their inspiration. And then, whatever 
smallest doubt can be raised at any most trivial point, suffices to 
imperil everything, and the main question is taken at the great. 
est possible disadvantage. The argument, so stated, must inevi- 
tably be lost ; as, in fact, it always is. For, no sturdiest advocate 
ofa verbal and punctual inspiration can refuse to admit varia 
tions of copy, and the probable or possible mistake of this or 
that manuscript, in a transfer of names or numerals, * * * * * 

“ Now these difficulties, met in establishing a closest punctual 
infallibility, are rather logical than real, and originate, not in any 
defect of the Scriptures, but n a statement which puts us in a 
condition to make nothing of a good cause ;—a condition to be 
inevitably worsted. 
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“IT see no way to gain the verdict which, in fact, they have 
hitherto gained for themselves, but to change our method, and 
begin at another point—just where they themselves begin ;—to 
let go the minima, and lay hold of the principals—those great 
outstanding verities in which they lay their foundation, and by 
which they assert themselves. As long as the advocates of strict 
infallible inspiration are so manifestly tangled and lost in the tri- 
vialities they contend for, these portentous advances of natural- 
ism will continue.”—Pp. 33-35. 


Tfe thus unreservedly renounces the Scriptures—thongh 
under the contradictious pretext of authenticating their 
truths; and he takes occasion frequently, in the course of 
his volume, to state that the facts of Christianity which he 
admits, he docs not admit on the authority of the sacred 
word. But, in the first place, his objection to the ingpira- 
tion of the Scriptures is illegitimate, and subverts himself as 
effectually as, if just, it could overthrow the Bible. For, he 
assumes in it that, if God caused a revelation made by him 
to be written by infallible inspiration, he would preserve that 
written revelation, unaltered in the least particular, in all the 
transcriptions and editions it might undergo. For, if not, 
then the fact that the sacred Scriptures have been varied in 
transcription, and, in some few cases, by important errors in 
names and numerals, is no proof that they were not origi- 
nally inspired, and are not still of absolute authority in all 
cases where no change, varying the sense, has taken place. 
But if, on the other hand, the assumption is legitimate that 
God mnst preserve a revelation, if made, intact by human 
error—and consequently that the errors that have crept into 
the Scriptures by transcription prove them not to have been 
inspired—then the errors, countlessly more numerous, and of 
immeasurably greater moment, that have found their way 
into all revelation, as it exists in tradition or mere uninspired 
human understanding and expression, are a proportionably 
greater proof that the truths which exist in that form were 
never inspired. Dr. Bushnell thus, at the first step, in his 
attempt to re-inaugurate faith in Christianity, denies, in 
effect, all inspiration and revelation, and plunges into the 
abyss of absolute infidelity. 

In the next place, in rejecting the authority of the Scrip- 
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il, 
- tures, he divests himself of a standard of truth, and renders 
- it impossible to authenticate a system of doctrines so as to 
pan give it a title to implicit faith and obedience. Me has 
at nothing left as a guide but fallible human testimony, opinion, 
ny or conjecture, which are wholly inadequate to be a basis of 
ct religious belief and duty; for his doctrines are of necessity 
ri- the mere doctrines of man, not the authenticated word or 
il- will of God. 
In the third place, if, without an infallible standard of 
truth, if he has only traditional Christianity, or Christianity 
h as it exists and has existed in the minds of men, as his guide, 
. he can never prove that any of the misconceptions and cor- 
if ruptions of Christianity were not original and integral parts 
. of it. Having no perfect exemplar, nor infallible criterion 
d of its truths; having nothing but human testimony or opinion 
. against rites or doctrines, which an equal array of human 
. opinion declares to be genuine and integral parts of Chris- 
. tianity, he cannot set those doctrines or rites aside; conse- 
. quently he will never be able to introduce a new era of 
t theology by any authoritative means, nor inaugurate a faith 
; that differs from that which already prevails. On the con- 
trary, as by the assumption on which he proceeds, there is 
‘ no authoritative Christianity but that which exists out of 
the Scriptures, in the minds and lives of men, he will be 


obliged to take it as being precisely what it is in their faith 
and practice ; and, if consistent, in the views and lives of 
those who, like him, reject the authority of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. It must at best, therefore, be a Christianity that 
comprises all the errors and superstitions of the Christianized 
world, and among them, according to him, the greatest and 
| most anti-Christian of all errors—the gross and stolid natu- 
ralism which he affirms prevails universally, and which it is 
the aim of his treatise to overthrow! How is it that he did 
not see this very obvious truth? Can he verify the problems 
of geometry if he rejects the axioms and definitions on which 
they are founded? Can he demonstrate any of the great 
truths of science, if he rejects the principles on which they 
depend? No more can he demonstrate the truth and divi- 
nity of any part of the Christian system, if he has no infalli- 
ble guide, but takes only the varying, mistaken, and con- 
tradictious judgments and beliefs of men; for there is not 
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one of its great doctrines that has not been denied by mul- 
titudes who have borne the Christian name, nor one that 
has not had a gross and portentous error substituted in its 
lace. 
IJ. He descends to a still lower level in putting forth his 
system as a mere hypothesis, not a body of demonstrated 
or demonstrable truths. “ Scientifically measured,” he says, 
“the argument of the treatise is rather an hypothesis for the 
matters in question, than a positive theory of them. And 
yet, like every hypothesis that gathers in, accommodates, 
and assimilates all the facts of the subject, it gives, in that 
one test, the most satisfactory and convincing evidence of its 
practical truth.”—Preface, also p.133. But an hypothesis— 
that is a mere supposition—is admissible and legitimate only 
in a case where the system of truths or facts which it is em- 
ployed to explain, is not demonstrable by direct and indepen- 
dent evidence. Mathematicians never make suppositions that 
the problems of geometry express facts and truths; because, 
having the most indubitable certainty of them from the 
definitions and axioms of the science, it were unscientific 
and in contradiction to their known nature, to suppose them 
to be true. Men never suppose the ratios of the primary 
numbers when multiplied into each other, to be what the 
multiplication table expresses ; because it were to treat them 
as though they were undemonstrated and indemonstrable 
by any direct and positive evidence. Dr. Buslinell, accor- 
dingly, in presenting his system as a mere hypothesis, pre- 
sents it as confessedly but a supposition or conjecture, that 
is unsustained by any decisive evidence. If he could prove 
it by irrefragable testimony, he would not offer it as a mere 
work of his fancy, without a whisper of corroboration either 
from God or man. But such a mere supposition is not a 
proper basis of a religious faith, and cannot legitimately be 
contemplated by such a faith. By the definition, its doc- 
trines are but hypotheses, not known truths. They must 
consequently, if understood, be regarded as but hypotheses, 
not as demonstrated certainties, and cannot, therefore, be be- 
lieved as infallible truths. He thus cuts himself off at the 
outset from inaugurating a religious faith. If his system is 
understood, it cannot be received with faith as a truth, as 
that were to contradict its nature. If it is regarded with 
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faith, therefore it must be by a delusion, and the faith 
with which it is contemplated be a false faith—not a true 
one. 

Yet he is right in presenting his system as an hypothesis, 
not ascheme of demonstrated truths ; for its most important 
elements—such as that God cannot prevent moral creatures 
from sinning ; that all orders of intelligences have revolted ; 
that redemption is provided for all; that there have been, 
or are to be, as many incarnations as there are orders or 
races of intelligences ; and that all are finally to be restored 
to obedience and happiness—are gratuitous and presump- 
tnous assumptions, without a particle of authority either 
from the Scriptures, from traditional Christianity, or from 
reason. Tis vaunted attempt at a “new inauguration of 
faith, or rather a reinanguration of the apostolic faith, and 
the spirit of the apostolic age,” thus turns out to be only an 
attempt to exalt the senseless and impious figments of his 
fancy into the rank of revealed truths; and the method by 
which his argument looks toward “ the authentication of the 
Christian Scriptures,” proves to be the substitution of him- 
self as an oracle in their place, and the investiture of his 
conjectural dicta with the authority he denies to them. 

Ill. His attempt to “inaugurate a new faith” in the 
supernatural, turns out to be little more than an endeavor 
to convince men that they are intelligent and spiritual 
beings, not mere material organisms, and has no adaptation 
to lead them to a belief of the being or agency of God. 
Thus he defines the natural as the material and physical, 
and the supernatural as the conscious, spiritual, and self: 
active, and represents man, therefore, as supernatural, as 
truly and absolutely as God is. 


“The Latin etymology of the word nature, presents the true 
force of the term, clear of all ambiguity. The nature [natura] 
of a thing is the future participle of its being or becoming—its 
about-to-be, or its about-to-come-to-pass—and the radical idea is, 
in the thing whose nature we speak of, or in the whole of 
things called nature, an about-to-be, a definite futurition, a 
fixed law of coming to pass, such that given the thing, or whole 
of things, all the rest will follow by an inherent necessity. In 
this view nature, sometimes called ‘ universal nature,’ and some- 
times ‘the system of nature,’ is that created realm of being or 
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substance which has an acting, a going on or process from 
within itself, under, and by its own laws; or if we say with 
some, that the laws are but another name for the immediate 
actuating power of God, still it makes no difference, in any 
other respect, with our conception of the system. It is yet as if 
the laws, the powers, the actings, were inherent in the sub- 
stances, and were by them determined. It is still, to our scien- 
tific, separated from our religious contemplation, a chain of 
causes and effects, or a scheme of orderly succession, determined 
from within the scheme itself. 

“Having settled thus, our conception of nature, our concep- 
tion of the supernatural corresponds. That is supernatural, 
whatever it be, that is either not in the chain of natural cause 
and effect, or which acts on the chain of cause and effect, in 
nature from without the chain. Thus, if any event transpires in 
the bosom, or upon the platform of what is called nature, which 
is not from nature itself, or is varied from the process nature 
would execute by her own laws, that is supernatural, by what- 
ever power it is wrought [even though it were a purely physical 
one]. Suppose, for example, that there were another system 
of nature incommunicably separate from ours—if then this other 
universe were swung up side by side with ours, great disturb- 
ance would result, and the disturbance would then be superna- 
tural, because from without our system of nature. . . So if the 
processes, combinations, and results of our system of nature are 
interrupted, or varied by the action, whether of God, or angels, 
or men, so as to bring to pass what would not come to pass in 
it by its own internal action, under the laws of mere cause and 
effect, the variations are in like manner supernatural. And 
exactly this we expect to show; viz. that God has in fact 
erected another and higher system, that of spiritual being and 
government, for which nature exists; a system not under the 
law of cause and effect, but ruled and marshalled under other 
kinds of law, and able continually to act upon, or vary the 
action of the processes of nature.’—Pp. 36-38. 

“But the real import of our distinction between nature and 
the supernatural, however accurately stated in words, will not 
fully appear, till we show it in the concrete, for it does not in 
fact yet appear that there is any such thing known as the 
supernatural agency defined, or that there are in esse any beings, 
or classes of beings, who are distinguished by the exercise of such 
an agency. That what we have defined as nature truly exists 
will not be doubted; but that there is any being or power In 
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the universe, who acts or can act upon the chain of cause and 
effect in nature from without the chain, many will doubt and 
some will deny. Indeed, the great difficulty heretofore encoun- 
tered in establishing the faith of a supernatural agency, has 
been due to the fact, that we have made a ghost of it, discussing 
it as if it were a marvel of superstition, and no definite and 
credible reality ; whereas it will appear, as we confront our diffi- 
culty more thoughtfully, and take its full force, that the moment 
we begin to conceive ourselves rightly we become ourselves 
supernatural. It is no longer necessary to go hunting after 
marvels, apparitions, suspensions of the laws of nature, to find 
the supernatural ; it meets us in what is least transcendant and 
most familiar, even in ourselves. In ourselves we discover a 
tier of existences that are above nature, and in all their most 
ordinary actions are doing their will upon it. The very idea of 
our personality, is that of a being not under the law of cause 
and effect, a being supernatural. This our point clearly appre- 
hended, all the difficulties of our subject are at once relieved, if 
not absolutely and completely removed.”—Pp. 42, 43. 


But first, this definition convicts his pretext that natural- 
ism is the reigning faith of the age, of consummate misre- 
presentation, for it makes it equivalent to the pretext that 
the current doctrine of the age is, that men are mere mate- 
rial organisms, not self-conscious self-acting spiritual agents. 
If to believe that men are self-conscious spiritual agents, is to 
believe that th -y are supernatural, then they cannot be the 
disciples of naturalism who believe that men are such spi- 
ritual agents. And the belief that they are spiritual agents 
is unquestionably the common faith. Not one perhaps in 
a hundred thousand doubts it. It is not probable that a 
single individual who reads Dr. Bushnell’s definition will 
alter, in the faintest degree, his conception of his nature, 
and of his distinction as an intelligence from a mere physical 
organism. Why is it, that Dr. Bushnell ventured on this 
senseless extravagance? Can he suppose it likely to con- 
ciliate the respect of his readers to contradict their self- 
knowledge by indicating that they owe to him the dis- 
covery that they have an intelligent nature; that they are 
not mere machines that are to sink into annihilation at 
death ? 

Next, his definition makes a mere sham of his pretext of 
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reinangurating a faith in the supernatural ; for if believing 
that man is a spiritual being is believing in the superna- 
tural, then faith in the supernatural is already universal; 
and neither needs nor can receive a reinauguration by him. 

Third. His inference from the postulate that man isa 
supernatural agent, that God also is, is a fallacy, and dis- 
credits and confounds his theory, instead of confirming it. 
He says: 


“ Finding now, that we ourselves are supernatural creatures, 
and that the supernatural, instead of being some distant ghostly 
affair, is familiar to us as our most familiar action; also that 
nature as a realm of cause «nd effect, is made to be acted on 
from without by us and all moral beings—thus to be the envi- 
ronment of our life, the instrument of our activity, the medium 
of our right or wrong-doing toward each other, and so the 
school of our trial—a further question rises; viz., What shall 
we think of God’s relations to nature? If it be nothing incre- 
dible that we should act on the chain of cause and effect in 
nature, is it more incredible that God should thus act? Strange 
as it may seem, this is the grand essence of supernaturalism ; the 
supposing that God can act on nature from without; on the 
chain of cause and effect in nature from without the chain of 
connexion by which natural consequences are propagated— 
exactly that which we ourselves are doing as the most familiar 
thing in our lives! It involves, too, as we can see at a glance, no 
disruption by us of the laws of nature, but only a new combination 
of its elements and forces, and need not any more involve such a 
disruption by him.”—Pp. 58, 59. 


But, 1, his inference from man’s agency that God can 
act in a supernatural way on matter, is a mere assumption. 
Not a particle of proof is alleged to sustain it. Yet the 
whole of his subsequent argument for a divine supernatural, 
depends on this gratuitous conclusion. 

2. As man’s agency on matter is through the physical 
forces of the body and other material agents, and is thence 
always in harmony with the laws of matter, if his argument 
from man to God were legitimate, it could only justly con- 
clude that if God acts on matter, it must also be through the 
medium of physical forces, and conformably with their 
laws; and would therefore preclude the production of mira- 
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cles; as they must be wrought by a power that is above 
the physical forces” of nature. The divine supernatural, 
therefore, concluded by his argument, would lie within the 
spliere of mere nature, as absolutely as the acts of men on 
natural objects do; and would thence be wholly inadequate 
to the office Dr. Bushnell would assign it. 

8. But still more unfortunately for his logic, he for- 
gets in his argument, that the material world is a dependent 
existence, and proceeds as though the ground of its being 
lay in itself, not in God. For if it is not an independent 
subsistence, but the ground of its being lies out of itself, and 
in God, then as it owes its existence from moment to mo- 
ment absolutely to his will, it is clear that he can work 
whatever change in it he pleases; inasinuch as its being at 
each successive moment what it is in constituents, condi- 
tions, and processes, is the effect of his sovereign fiat. There 
is no need, therefore, of attempting to prove that he can act 
on it from the fact that man does. It is the existence of 
man and of the material universe that proves it, not man’s 
agency, which has no bearing on it whatever. An awkward 
specimen of Dr. B.’s letting “go the minima” and laying 
“hold of the principals.” On the other hand, if the mate- 
rial universe were not a dependent subsistence owing its 
existence from moment to moment to the sustaining power 
of the Most High, then it would be clear that neither he nor 
man could have any power over it: for as if independent, 
the cause of its existence would lie in itself, it is plain that 
that cause would determine the mode of its being, in every 
relation, as absolutely as its existence itself: inasmuch as it 
would be a self-contradiction to suppose the reason of its 
existence to lie in itself, but the reason of its existing in the 
mode it does, not in itself but in a cause out of itself. As 
it cannot exist except in some specific mode, that which 
determines its existence must of necessity determine the 
mode in which it exists. 

His whole argument on this subject is thus inapt and out 
ofits sphere in an extraordinary degree, and bespeaks an utter 
ignorance of the lofty themes on which he descants so ora- 
cularly. He has never heard or conceived, it seems, that 
the physical world is not a self-subsistence. He supposes it 
is as independent of God for its existence as it is of man, 
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and imagines, therefore, that the fact that man can act on 
it,is the highest proof that exists that the Almighty, to 
whom it owes its being, powers, and activity every moment, 
can. Were it not that man exercises that influence, Dr, B, 
would have no means of demonstrating that God has any 
power over nature! A sad misconception truly. Yet it is 
by the small glimmer of this false light that he is to lead 
the world back from the abysses of naturalism in whoge 
darkness it is now lost! 

4. Were he indeed to snececd in demonstrating the 
supernatural agency of God in the sphere of physical 
substances, it would not answer the end at which he aims— 
the verification of the great acts by which redemption is, 
according to the Christian Scriptures, accomplished. For 
the soul, not the body, the spiritual, not the material wold, 
is the chief sphere of those acts. But the fact that God 
acts directly on physical nature to vary its conditions and 
processes, is not proper proof that he acts directly also on 
minds to change their dispositions and actions. If that be 
a truth, it must be proved by direct and positive evidence; 
not by irrelevant facts and a false inference. 

His attempt to reinaugurate faith in something above 
mere nature by the pretext that man himself is supernatu- 
ral, is thus a mere jugglery of words, and is a failure; and 
with it his whole scheme fails, as he has no other superna- 
tural to reveal than that which he falsely baptizes with tl at 
name. The supernatural is not identical with the intelli- 
gent or spiritual, any more than the natural is identical with 
the material and limited to it. Nature comprises the whole 
created universe, and alike of mind and matter. And the 
supernatural is thet alone which is above nature and there- 
fore divine, and is revealed solely in producing effects in 
mind and matter which transcend the power of mere 
nature. 

IV. He rejeets the doctrine of Edwards, on the will; 
denies that the mind follows in volition the strongest mo- 
tives, and maintains that it acts by self-determination. 


“Tt does not, however, appear from any evidence we can dis- 
cover, that human action is determined uniformly by the strong- 
est motive. That is the doctrine of Edwards, in his famous 
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treatise on the will; but as far as there is any appearance of 
force in his argument, it consists in the inference drawn or judg- 
ment passed after any act of choice, that the inducing motive 
must have been the strongest, because it prevailed. Whereas, 
appealing to his simple consciousness, he would have found he 
had never a thought of the superior strength of the\motive 
chosen before the choice, and that when he ascertained the fact 
of its superiority, it was only by an inference or speculative 
judgment drawn from the choice.”—Pp., 47, 48. 

“ Meantime, what is the consciousness testifying? Find what 
consciousness testifies, and that, all tricks of argument apart, is 
the truth. 

“Taking then, this simple issue, the verdict we are quite sure 
is aguinst the doctrine of Elwvards: viz, that in all wrong or 
blameable action, we consciously take the weakest motive and 
most worthless ; and partly for that reason, blame our own folly 
and perversity.”—P. 49. 


This is a singular misconception. The strongest motive 
in the language of Edwards is not, as Dr. B. imagines, the 
motive that has the greatest intrinsic merit, or is the best, 
but that which most attracts and pleases the mind, and 
exertson it the strongest influence, whether good or bad ; and 
Edwards affirmed and maintained that point in contraven- 
tion of the Arminian theory that the mind is not deter- 
mined in its volitions at all by motives, that is, conscions 
reasons, but acts by a blind impulse of power called self- 
determination. And that is Dr. Bushnell’s theory. 


“Never was there a case of wrong or sinful choice, in which 
the agent believed that he was really choosing the strongest or 
weightiest, and most valuable motive. 

“So far, then, is man from being any proper item of nature, 
he is under no Jaw of cause and effect in his choices. He stands 
out clear and sovereign as a being supernatural, and his defini- 
tion is, that he is an original power, acting not in the line of 
causality but from himself. He is not independent of nature in 
the sense of being separated from it in his action, but he is 
in it, environed by it, acting through it, partially sovereign 
over it, always sovereign as regards his self-determination, and 
only not completely sovereign as regards executing all that he 
wills in it.’—Pp, 50, 51. 
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By the mind’s putting forth its volitions by self-determina- 
tion, is meant, in opposition to Edwards’ doctrine, that it 
chooses, irrespective of motives, by amere act of power. For 
if it chooses from motives at all,it must from those that are the 
strongest in influence ; that is, that excite in it the strongest 
desire. The motives that prevail with it, prevail, whatever 
their nature may be, because they are more agreeable at 
the moment than any others. To deny that it puts forth its 
volitions in that manner, and assert that it chooses from gelf- 
determination, is therefore to assert that it puts forth its 
choices in entire independence and disregard of motives.* 
But Dr. B., by this notion, wholly nullifies his doctrine, 
had he established it, of the supernatural agency of God in 
the redemption of men. If no connexion whatever subsists 
between the volitions of the mind and the views and affec- 
tions which seem to be its conscious reasons fur them; then 
no connexion can subsist between its volitions and its illumi- 
nation, renovation, or any other effect that God may pro- 
duce in it by his supernatural agency, and those acts are 
divested altogether of their office in converting it from sin 
to obedience ; and his attempted reinauguration of faith 
in the supernatural loses its aim. What avails it to prove 
that God exerts supernatural acts either on the chain of phy- 
sical causes and effec's or on the mind, producing changes 
in its perceptions and emotions, if those supernatural acts 
have no influence direct or indirect on the choices the mind 
exerts. That the supernatural may be of any significance 
in the redemption of men, it must be indispensable to it; 
and thence their redemption must have a direct and essen- 
tial connexion with it. Of the impassable gulf, however, 
which separates these branches of his theory from each 
other, Dr. B. is quite unaware. Tle argues and declaims 
for each, as confidently and eagerly as he could if he were 

















































































































* Dr. Bushnell’s fancied confutation of Edwards’ doctrine of the will, is 
thus founded wholly on a misrepresentation of it, and his ridicule of it as 4 
“scale beam” theory, is a specimen of the clap-trap rhetoric with which his 
volume abounds. President Edwaris expressly states, that the condition in mo- 
tives by which they prevail with the mind, is t'iat in some relation they appear 
good to it, and that he uses the terms strorgest and weakest as measures of the 
influence they exert, whether good or bad,—not as measures of their intrinsic 
worth, and title to sway it. His doctrine, accordingly, is confirmed by con- 
sciousness, not confuted by it, as Dr. B. deceptively represents. 
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confirming instead of undermining and overturning his sys- 
tem. 

V. If, as he thus maintains, the volitions of creatures 
are put forth irrespectively of conscious reasons, and have 
no connexion with anything as their ground that precedes 
them; then it is clear that God cannot govern his moral 
subjects, nor exert any influence that shall determine or 
affect the mode of their agency. And this doctrine, accord- 
ingly, Dr. B. advances in the representation that God cannot 
exclude sin from his empire, nor prevent any of his crea- 
tures from falling. 


“Regarding them now as powers, . . . . they cannot, by the 
supposition, be operated under the laws of causation. .... As 
little admissible is it, supposing the strict originality of their 
actions, and regarding them properly as first causes, each of his 
own, that they are subject to any direct control, or impulsion of 
omnipotence. We set no limits, when we thus speak, to omni- 
potence; we only say that omnipotence is force, and that nothing 
in the nature of force is applicable to the immediate direction or 
determination of powers. At a remove one or more degrees 
distant, force may concern itself in the adjustment of means, in- 
fluences, and motivities related to choice; or, by spiritual per- 
meations, it may temper and sway that side of the soul which is 
under the control of laws, and so may raise motivities of thought 
and feeling within the soul itself; but the will, the man himself 
as @ power, is manageable only in a moral way; that is, by 
authority, truth, justice, beauty, that which supposes obligation 
orcommand. And this, again, supposes a consenting obedience; 
and this a power of non-consent, without which the consent 
were insignificant. Which power of non-consent, it will be 
observed, isa power also of deviation or disobedience ; and no 
one can show beforehand that, having such a power, the subject 
will not sometimes use it. 

“So far, the possibility of evil appears to be necessarily 
involved in the existence of a realm of powers; whether it shall 
also be a fact, depends on other considerations yet to be named. 
One of the most valued and most triumphantly asserted argu- 
ments of our new school of sophists, is dismissed, in this manner, 
at the outset. God, they say, is omnipotent ; and, being omni- 
potent, he can, of course, do all things. If, therefore, he chooses 
to have no sin or disobedience, there will be no sin or disobedi 
ence; and if we fall on what is sin to us, it will only be a form 
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of good to him, and would be also to us, if we could see far 
enough to comprehend the good. The argument is well 
enough, in case men are things only, and not powers; but, if 
God made them to be powers, they are, by the supposition, to 
act as being uncaused in their action, which excludes any control 
of them by God’s omnipotent force ; and then what becomes of 
the argument ?”—Pp. 92, 93. 


















This is one of many examples in the volume, of the airy 
self-complacency with which Dr. B. now assails the very 
doctrines he either openly or virtually tanght in his God in 
Christ. Were God, by a direct act of omnipotence, nncon- 
nected with means, to produce a volition in the mind of a 
creature, it is plain that it would be a creation of it, and 
that the volition, as an effect and an expression of desire and 
will, would properly be his, not the creature’s, as a separate 
self-acting agent. But that is the identical pantheistic doc- 
trine advucated by Dr. B. in his former volume, respecting 
the whole agency of moral creatures, whether of the intel- 
lect, the heart, the will, or the bedy. He exhibited man, 
and all material organisms, as finite forms of God, evolutions 
and expressions of him, and the direct work of his creating 
and moulding power. It is against himself and his party, 
accordingly, not those whom he affects to oppose, that he 
is here declaiming. 











“Omnipotence may be exerted, as we just said, one degree 
farther off, or in that department of the soul which is under 
conditions of nature ; but it does not follow that any changes of 
view, feeling, motive, wrought in this manner, will certainly 
suffice to keep any being in the right, when he is so far a power 
that he can choose the weakest and most worthless motive— 
as we consciously do in every wrong act of our lives.”—P. 93. 









He thus maintains that God cannot exclude sin from his 
kingdom, nor make it sure by anything he can do, that any 
one of his creatures will, in any instance, do “right ;” and he 
offers as the reason of it, that no change God can work in 
the views or affections of the mind, can form any certain 
ground for its acting right; and because, he asserts, the 
reason the mind puts forth the volitions and acts it does, 
does not lie in its views and affections, but solely in the 
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blind impulse of its power, giving birth to desires and 
actions in independence and disregard of motives. 

But, 1st, this doctrine—which is the leading element of 
the scheme held by the late Dr. Taylor, and is founded, 
like that, on the theory of aself-determining will—is confuted 
by its contradiction to consciousness. Men are universally 
conscious that they put forth their choices for seen and felt 
reasons; not arbitrarily without reasons; and changes in 
their views and affections give rise to corresponding changes 
in their choices and conduct. 

¥. This theory nullities, again, Dr. B.’s doctrine of the 
supernatural, by which he proposes to inaugurate a new 
eraof faith. If, as he here maintains, the mind, as a power, 
is such that, however God may reveal himself to it, however 
he may act on it, and whatever effects he may produce in 
it, he can do nothing that shall be a ground of its acting 
right instead of wrong, or constitute any certainty what 
its actions shall be, his intervention, though supernatural, 
manifestly can be of no avail to its redemption ; nor can 
the knowledge and belief of it be of any service to men. 
If the supernatural is thus necessarily ineffective, if it can 
contribute nothing to turn men from sin to obedience, Dr. 
B. accomplishes nothing towards the redemption of men, if 
he leads them to receive and acknowledge it. The end at 
which he aims in his volume, and which he sets forth in 
so imposing an attitude, is emptied of all its significance, 
and turned into a mere shadow. 

3. It implies that the illumination, the renovation, and the 
quickening of the mind by the Spirit, lay no foundation for 
its obedience, and have no natural and indispensable con- 
nexion with the repentance, faith, love, and other holy acts 
which it exercises. If no induence which he exerts on the 
mind, if no effect which he produces in it, has any infalli- 
ble and natural connexion with any moral actions that fol- 
low it, then plainly the enlightening, renewing, and quick- 
ening of the mind by the Spirit, has no infallible and natu- 
ral connexion with the holy thoughts, affections, and voli- 
tions that follow them. But that is to contradict the clearest 
testimony of the Scriptures and of consciousness, and 
exhibit the influences of the Spirit, and the renovation of the 
mind, as neither essential, nor contributive to its salvation, 
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4. It is a direct and positive denial of God’s power to 
deliver the soul from the dominion of sin, and restore it to 
holiness. If no effect that he can produce in it, can have 
any part in determining the affections and volitions it will 
exert; if there is no natural and infallible connexion 
between what he accomplishes in it, and the acts it puts 
forth by its power as a moral agent, then clearly he cannot 
do anything that shall naturally and infallibly turn it from 
sin to holiness; he cannot do anything with which its extri- 
cation from evil and restoration to righteousness and Dless- 
edness shall have any natural and certain connexion. A 
work of redemption accordingly must lie wholly out of the 
scope of his powers. He can do nothing that shall contri- 
bute, in the slightest degree, to the recovery of the race from 
ruin, any more than the feeblest human being can—any 
more than the most helpless insect that floatsin theair. This 
isnot a doubtful or remote consequence of Dr. B.’s theory 
of the will ; but lies imbedded in its centre, and is its very 
life and power; and it is as blind and unspiritual a natural- 
ism as that of physical causalities and effects against which 
he declaims so vehemently; for it specifically precludes 
the intellect, the affections, and conscience, from any office 
in the determination of choices, and makes them the product 
of mere undiscerning and arbitrary power. 

5. It implies that no human being, whether in this life or 
in heaven, can have any certainty that the whole of his 
future agency will not be rebellions. For if neither his 
views, his affections, nor his conscience, nor the agency of 
God on him, can contribute anything towards determining 
him to a course of right action; what ground can he have 
for an assurance that he shall not instantly sin, and continue 
to sin, through all his future existence? He cannot have 
any. IlLis will, according to the theory, lies as entirely out 
of the control of his reason, conscience, and heart, as it would 
were it subject to the arbitrary impulse of an external power 
over which he had no sway. Cana more horrible vassalage 
to a blind, arbitrary, and remorseless power be conceived t 
Yet this worse than senseless, this impious system, which 
thus denies to God all control of his moral creatures, and 
power of influencing them in their moral actions, Dr. B. 
aspires to inaugurate, in place of the scriptural doctrine that 
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God exercises a government over all his works, and can 
and does restore to holiness by the power of his Spirit who- 
ever of our race he pleases. 

VI. He holds, accordingly, that all the moral beings whom 
God calls into existence fall, and at an early stage of their 
moral activity. 


“Thus far we have spoken of God’s relations to the existence 
of evil, or its possible prevention. We pass over now to the 
side of his subjects; and there we shall find reason, as regards 
their self-retention, to believe that the certainty of their sin is 
originally involved in their spiritual training as powers. Made 
organically perfect, set as full in God’s harmony as they can be, 
in the mould of their constitution, surrounded by as many things 
as possible to allure them to ways of obedience, and keep them 
from the seductions of sin, we shall discover still that given the 
fact of their begun existence, and their trial as persons or pow- 
ers, they are in a condition privative that involves their cer- 
tain lapse into evil.”—P. 107. 


He thus affirms, in the most specific form—and there are 
other passages of the same import—that there is an original 
certainty that all moral beings will fall into sin, and that 
that certainty is constituted by their nature as moral agents, 
and the conditions in which they are placed. He does, in- 
deed, affect to deny that there is any positive ground for 
their sinning, such as an infallible connexion between the 
motives under which they act, and the choices which they 
make ; and reasserts that sin is simply “the act of power 
that spurns all inductives back of the doer’s will, and asserts 
itself apart from all first principles, or even against them.” 
P.108. But this only contradicts the assertion he here 
makes; that a certainty originally exists that they will all 
sin; and that that certainty is involved in the trial, as per- 
sons, to which they are subjected ; for no trial of a person as 
to the choices he will make can possibly take place, except 
by presenting to him different objects as motives to a choice, 
that by acting towards them he may show experimentally 
what his preferences are. But was ever a more crude or 
presumptuous scheme advanced ? 

In the first place, it is a mere assumption. He offers no 
ground ; he has none whatever for it. Yet it is one of the 
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most essential elements of his system; for he builds on it 
others of such moment that were he to strike this out, the 
whole fabric would fall. 

In the next place, it is in direct contradiction to the 
teachings of the Scriptures. They exhibit all orders of 
creatures as unfallen except man, and a part of the angels, 

In the third place, it is in total contradiction to his theory 
of the will. In that he asserts that no connexion subsists 
between the influences under which moral beings act, that 
is, the views and affections that occupy their minds, and the 
choices they put forth contemporaneously with those views 
and affections. Here he maintains that an infallible cer- 
tainty that they will sin universally, is constituted by the 
trial to which they are subjected in the first stages of their 
moral agency. If this part of his scheme istrue, therefore, 
his theory of the self-determination of the will is false, and 
the doctrine he fuunds on it, that God cannot determine or 
influence the actions of his creatures by any agency he can 
exert on them. 

In the fourth place, he exhibits the bondage of creatures 
to evil as immeasurably more formidable than that of the 
naturalism against which he descants so rhetorically. For 
he represents the force that chains them to evil as so gigan- 
tic, that Jehovah himself, with all the resources of his intel- 
ligence and might, is unable to prevent one of them in a 
single instance from sinning. The utmost energies of their 
own intelligence, affections, and sense of duty, are equally 
unavailing. No power exists in the universe, that can 
contribute in the slightest degree to extrcate them. The 
fetters in which they are bound are indissoluble. Yet it is 
by this horrid scheme that Dr. B. hopes to reinstate in the 
world a genuine faith in the supernatural ! 

In the fifth place, he exhibits God accordingly, as calling 
innumerable orders and infinite hosts of creatures into exist- 
ence, with an absolute certainty that they all will imme- 
diately plunge into sin and misery, and that he can never 
do anything that will contribute in any measure, to restore 
them to holiness and happiness. He impeaches him, there- 
fore, in effect, of the folly and malevolence of creating 4 
universe whose inevitable destiny through eternal ages is 
unmitigated sin and misery. Can a more awful detraction 
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of the all-wise and all-holy be conceived? And this again 
is the view of the supernatural which Dr. B. is eager to 
instai in the world. 

VII. Yet in direct contravention of this doctrine, he 
maintains that all the ranks and hosts of beings who fall are 
redeemed, or to be redeemed and raised to perfect holiness 
and bliss. e 


“There is then such a thing inherent in the system of powers 
as a possibility of wrong ; for, given the possibility of right, we 
have the possibility of wrong. And it may, for aught that 
appears, be the very plan itself of God to establish his powers in 
the right, by allowing them an experiment of the wrong in which to 
school their liberty, bringing them up again out of its bitterness 
by a delivering process, to shun it with an intelligent and for- 
ever fixed abhorrence afterwards.”—Pp. 96, 97. 


This theory is advanced also in other passages, and is one 
of the favorite points of his system. 


1. But it isa gratuitous assumption. As he hasno proof nor 


probability that all creatures fall, so he has none that all 
who fall are to be restored to holiness. A. scheme consisting 
in a large measure of such crude and presumptuous fictions, 
can never be the object of a legitimate faith. 

2. He openly, through all these speculations, rejects the 
Scriptures as an authoritative guide, and professes to reach 
the positions he attempts to establish, by induction from 
facts. But he has no facts from which he can deduce the 
restoration to holiness of all beings who fall. He has no 
direct insight of the character and condition of the inhabit- 
ants of other worlds. They are not within the scope of his 
observation ; nor can he, from what he sees of men, infer 
the restoration of other fallen beings, or of all of our race to 
holiness. For none of our race are restored here to absolute 
holiness, and far the larger share, as far as can be seen, 
make no step towards it, but pass out of life under the un- 
mitigated power of sin. If he reasons, therefore, simply 
from what he sees of men, he can only infer that here and 
there one who falls is restored to partial obedience ; and 


that the multitude continue unchanged in the vassalage of 
sin. 
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3. Ile contradicts in it his theory of the will, and of God’s 
inability to prevent his creatures from falling into sin, or to 
restore them when fallen, to obedience. If, as he aftirms, it 
is impossible to God to work any change in fallen beings, 
or exert any influence on them, that shall have the effect to 
recall them to holiness, or be in any way connected as a 
condition with that result, it is clear thet neither the resto- 
ration of all, nor of any who fall, can be his work, nor spring 
as a consequence from his agency. If they are recovered to 
holiness, therefore, it must be the work of their own unas- 
sisted powers. 

VIII. That is, accordingly, his theory, and he maintains 
that they are led, or are to be led to reformation, by their 
experience of the evils of sin. 


“It has been already intimated or shown as a possible thing, 
that the race, regarded as an order of powers, may break loose 
from God’s control and fall into sin. Will they so break loose? 
Regarding them simply as made and set forth on the course of 
training necessary to their establishment in holy virtues, will 
they retain their innocence ? Have we any reason to think, and 
if so, what reason to think, that they will drop their allegiance, 
and try the experiment of evil ? 

“Tt is very certain that God desires no such result. When 
it takes place, it will be against his will, and against every attri- 
bute of his infinitely beneficent and pure character. It will only 
be true that he has created moral and accountable beings with 
this peril incident, rather than to create only nature and natural 
things having it in view, as the glorious last end of his plan, 
Jinally to clear us of sin, by passing us, since we will descend to 
it, completely through it.’—Pp. 103, 104. 

“Tt is another condition privative as regards the moral per- 
fection of powers, that they require an empirical training or 
course of government, to get them established in the absolute 
law of duty, and that this empirical training must probably have 
a certain adverse effect for a time, before it can mature its bet- 
ter results. The eternal idea of justice makes no one just; that 
of truth makes no one true; that of beauty makes no soul 
beautiful. So the eternal law of right makes no one righteous. 
All these standard ideas require a process or drill in the field of 
experience, in order to become matured into characters, or to 
fashion character in the moulds they supply. And this process, 
or drill-practice, will require two economies or courses ; the first 
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of which will always be a failure, taken in itself, but will fur- 
nish, nevertheless, a necessary ground for the second, by which 
its effects will be converted into benefits ; and then the result— 
a holy character—will be one, of course, that pre-supposes both.” 
—Pp. 117, 118. 


He thus alleges that the fall of moral beings is an indis- 
pensable condition of their establishment in holiness, and 
that all moral creatures are, by the drill of rebellion and 
punishment, to be restored to obedience and confirmed in it. 
But this doctrine is in direct contradiction to his theory of the 
will: for he here expressly represents on the one hand, that 
the fall of beings is the necessary consequence of their lack 
of knowledge and their inexperience; and on the other, 
that their fall is a necessary ground and an infallible pre- 
cursor and means of their restoration to holiness, and con- 
firmation in it: which is, in so many words, to assert that 
their fall and restoration are the effect of motives, not of a 
mere impulse of unintelligent power. 

It is in direct contravention of experience. The drill of 
sinning, and suffering for sin, not only as far as men are 
concerned, has no uniform and infallible tendency to restore 
them to holiness, but its natural and uniform effect is to 
harden them in rebellion, and diminish the power over 
them of inducements to reformation. 

It is in total contradiction to the Scriptures, which 
everywhere exhibit sin and misery as the natural and 
exclusive consequences of revolt, and represent all the 
blessings that are conferred on the fallen, as the gift of 
sovereign and infinite grace. 

It represents sin and misery as the absolute and sole 
means of the restoration of the revolting: the Bible repre- 
sents the illumination and renovation of the mind by the 
Holy Spirit, as the only means of their recovery to holiness. 

It exhibits each individual who is recalled to holiness, as 
his own saviour: the Scriptures represent salvation as the 
sovereiyn gift of God, through Christ’s obedience and 
expiation, 


It teaches ‘that continuance in impenitence, and the perpe- 
tration of the most flagrant crimes to the close of life, is no 
obstacle whatever to salvation in the future world, but is 
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an infallible precursor of it. The Bible declares that none 
are saved in the future world, who continue impenitent 
through their life in this. 

It teaches that all evil, moral and physical, is disciplinary, 
and that all who revolt are finally to be saved. It is the 
most comprehensive and unconditional universalism that 
has ever been taught. The Scriptures declare that none of 
our race are to be saved but those who in this life accept of 
Christ as their Saviour, and exhibit multitudes as perishing 
for ever in impenitence and unbelief. 

It is a bold denial thus of the revelation God has made 
on the subject, and a substitution of Dr. Bushnell’s mere 
dicta in its place, and is as dangerous as it is daring and 
impious; as it is adapted to lead those who accept it to go 
on in impenitence through this life, from the persuasion that 
it is to be no obstacle, but instead, a help to their redemp- 
tion in the next. Was ever so demoralizing a doctrine 
before proclaimed, as that the more reckless and impassioned 
a being’s plunge into the abyss of sin, the speedier his 
emergence from it; that the viler his principles, the more 
fiendish his experience in wickedness,—the brighter the sig- 
nals of his reformation, the nearer his approach to the spot- 
lessness of a confirmed rectitude? Was ever a grosser 
outrage offered to reason, or a more shocking insult to God, 
than the doctrine that the heart, cankered with the foulest 
pollution, and sunk in the must abject vassalage to sin, is 
infinitely abler than God to speak itself back to sanctitude 
and wisdom; that its will, indeed, is omnipotent to that 
effect; but that He, with all the resources of his intelli- 
gence and strength, is utterly powerless to it. The fiercest 
insults of God that were ever breathed from the lips of 
Voltaire or Paine, were but whispers compared to these 
thunder-voiced blasphemies. 

IX. Dr. Bushnell admits the necessity, in “ a certain sense,” 
of the incarnation and death of the Word to the redemption 
of men. He makes, however, no recognition of his expia- 
tion of their sins by his blood, but rejecting it, undoubtedly, 
as entirely as he did in his former volume, represents that 
Christ died only to express to them his love. Had he 
ceased to regard the redemption of the guilty by the death 
of the innocent in their stead with the scorn with which he 
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then repelled it, would he not have apprised his readers of 
so important a change of his views, not buried it in silence? 
His rejection of Christ’s expiation is accordingly as absolute 
a rejection of him and his salvation as the denial would be 
of his death itself, his deity, his divine mission, or his 
existence. 

The mode in which he speaks of him is seen from the 
following passage : 


“Beside there is a vicarious spirit in Jove; all love inserts 
itself vicariously into the sufferings and woes, and, in a certain 
sense, the sins of others, taking them on itself as a burden. 
How, then, if perchance Jesus should be divine—an embodiment 
of God’s love in the world—how should he feel, and by what 
signs of feeling manifest his sensibility, when a fallen race are 
just about to do the damning sin that crowns their guilty his- 
tory; to crucify the only perfect being that ever came into the 
world; to crucify even Him, the messenger and representative 
to them of the love of God, the deliverer who has taken their 
case and cause upon him! Whosoever ponders these questions 
will find that he is led away, more and more, from any supposi- 
tion of the mere mortality [humanity] of Jesus, What he looks 
upon, he will more and more distinctly see to be the pathology 
of a superhuman anguish. It stands, he will perceive, in no 
mortal key. It will be to him the anguish, visibly, not of any 
pusillanimous feeling, but of holy character itself; nay, of a 
mysteriously transcendant or somehow divine character.”—Pp. 
296, 297. 


Unless, however, Christ died as the substitute of men, and 
in order to make expiation of their sins, it is clear that his 
death cannot have been an expression of God’s love; for 
the subjection of an innocent being to such an infliction, 
when no ground was laid by it for the salvation of others, 
and no good whatever accomplished by it, would be to ex- 
hibit malevolence instead of benignity, injustice and cruelty 
to the holy—not love and pity to the evil. 

What more fearful thing can be conceived than that the 
only innocent individual who has appeared in our world, 
should, by the determinate counsel and fore-knowledge of 
God, be subjected to the penalty of sin in its most ignomi- 
nious aud awful form, without any necessity or object, and 
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without any other effect to men than to augment their guilt 
by the murder! Would it not bespeak in God an aversion 
to innocence, and a disposition to dishonor and crush it as a 
crime! How could it manifest a readiness and desire to 
restore the murderers to innocence ; to recall a world of 
malignant beings to rectitude and love! 

But such an imputation on God were an infinite detrac- 
tion. It is impossible that he should so treat an innocent 
being. If Christ, then, did not die simply as the substitute 
of men, and in order to unfold the way, by his enduring 
their penalty for their release from it, he must have died on 
his own account, and must therefore have been obnoxious 
to death, because of a violation of the law of which it is the 
penalty. Death to human beings is absolutely and exelu- 
sively the penalty of sin; it cannot be borne in any other 
relation. It is threatened only as such, and it is necessarily 
interpreted as such by the universe in every instance of its 
infliction. But if Christ had suffered it as a penalty of his 
own conduct, not of the sins of others, then his death could 
not possibly contribute in any way to the salvation of others, 
any more than the death of ordinary men; nor could he 
have been raised from the dead in glory, and exalted to the 
throne of the universe. Such honors following sin and 
death would be rewards of guilt instead of innocence. 

Dr. Bushnell, then, in rejecting Christ’s expiation, and 
maintaining that his death had a different aim, in effect 
either impeaches the divine justice and benignity, or else 
denies his innocence. If he was innocent, and yet did not die 
for the sins of men, then his death was wholly unjust; inasmuch 
as he was subjected to the penalty of sin without being in 
any sense obnoxious to that penalty. If he did not die for 
the sins of men, and yet did not die unjustly, then indubita- 
bly he cannot have been innocent, but must have borne the 
penalty of sin because he was obnoxious to it by his own 
transgression. 

X. If, as Dr. B. holds, all orders of moral beings have 
fallen, and all are restored to holiness, it would seem that 
an assumption of the nature of each by the Eternal Word, 
and submission in it to the penalty of their sin, must be as 
necessary to their salvation as his incarnation and death in 
our nature were to ours. Dr. B. intimates his belief accor- 
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dingly, that the Word has become incarnate in innumerable 
instances, and according to a fixed law that has a place in 
God’s administration over every world of moral creatures. 


“Thus we may assert as confidently, as if it occurred a hun- 
dred times a day, that a supernatural event, never known to 
occur but once, takes place under an immutable and really uni- 
versal law; such for example, as the great world-astounding 
miracle of the incarnation. In exactly the same conditions, if 
they were to occur a million of times in the universe (which may 
or may not be a violent supposition), precisely the same miracle 
also would recur, and that with as great certainty as the natural 
law of gravity will cause a stone to fall, when for the millionth 
time its support is taken away. Living here upon this ant-hill 
which we call the world, and seeing only the yard of space and 
the day of time our field occupies, we are likely to judge that an 
event which never occurred but once since the world began, 
must be an event apart from all order and system; even as a 
savage, but a little more childish than we, might imagine, that 
some new deity is breaking into the world when he sees the air- 
stone fall, because he never saw the like before. Indeed, we 
have only to look into the appearings of Jehovah's angel, pre- 
vious to the incarnate appearing of the Word, noting all the 
approaches and gradual preparations of the event, to see how 
certainly God has a way and a law for it, and will not bring it 
to pass till the law decrees it, and the fulness of time is come. 
Could we look into the history, too, of the innumerable other 
worlds God has comprehended in his reign, what lesson might 
we thence derive from events counterpart to this of the incarna- 
tion, varied only to meet the varied conditions of their want, 
character, and destiny. Though we may not be able, creatures 
of aday, to unfold the law of this grand miracle and reduce it 
to a formula of science, how little reason have we in our inabi- 
lity to question the fact of such a law.”—Pp. 269, 270. 


On Dr. B.’s theory, however, of panthcism, if, as we pre- 
sume he stiil holds it, these supposed numberless inearna- 
tions of the Word have no special significance ; as they 
would be no more incarnations or assumptions of a creature’s 
form than, according to that scheme, takes place in every 
human being, and other finite intelligences, whatever the 
order may be to which they belong. For he exhibits all 
forms and individualities of mind and matter, indeed, as mere 
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emanations and embodiments of God in finite shapes; and 
every individual of the human race as much, therefore, an 
incarnation of the Word, or Logos, as Jesus Christ, though 
perhaps a less full and resplendent manifestation of him, 
But on that scheme, the idea of a government of laws with 
a penalty, of sin, of punishment, and of redemption by the 
death of one finite form of God for others, is forbidden; as 
it were to suppose that each individual is at once God and 
a creature, infinite and finite, holy and guilty, the being to 
whom, and the being for whom expiation is made,—one who 
in the same act forgives and is forgiven, and who in the same 
act redeems and is redeemed. Is such a complication of 
self-contradictions and monstrosities the supernatural which 
Dr. B. hopes to inaugurate in the world ? 

On the seriptural doctrine, on the other hand, that the 
Word is a divine + *rson; his theory is equally self-contradie- 
tions and revolt! s. On the supposition of the assumption 
by the Word of several created natures, they must be held 
to have taken place in much the same way as his human 
incarnation. But the union of the Word with the man 
Christ Jesus, is to continue for ever; it is of such a nature 
that they fori one person; and that that person is invested 
with all the rights of God, and is to be worshipped as such 
by all orders of intelligences. But the uniun of the Word in 
that manner to more than one creature, is manifestly impos- 
sible, as the Word would carry with him in a tenth, hun- 
dredth, or thousandth incarnation, all the incarnations he 
had before assumed ; instead of forming one personality, his 
complex being would consist of as many distinct personali- 
ties as the created individuals were with whom be had 
united himself. 

The supposition of such a complication of incarnations 
involves the supposition that at the same time, some of the 
created beings to whom the Word is united, are reigning in 
visible majesty on the throne of heaven; others are suleq 
born and advancing from infaney to maturity; others preach- 
ing the approach of the kingdom of heaven; others being 
betrayed, crucified, laid in the sepulchre and descending 
into hades; and others still are rising from the grave and 
ascending to heaven in glury—which are infinite self-con- 
tradictions. 
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As the Word in all these incarnations would be an object 
of homage to all intelligences in the universe—as every knee, 
whether in heaven or on earth, is to bow, and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of God the 
Father—the worship of him would be a polytheism in place 
of the homage of a single being,—which is infinitely contra- 
dictions and revolting. 

Such a worship, moreover, is impossible to men, inasmuch 
as they have no knowledge of any incarnation of the Word 
except in Jesus Christ ; nor any knowledge of the natures of 
the other orders of intelligences whose forms Dr. B. repre- 
sents him as having assumed. On Dr.B.’s theory, therefore, if 
they do not worship himas incarnate in those various natures, 
they withhold from him a homage that is his due ; if they 
attempt to worship him in those natures, it is a mere wor- 
ship of him in unknown and supposititious forms, and is as 
false, therefore, and impious as the worship of any host of 
unknown gods were. 

Such are the chief elements of the “new faith” which 
Dr. Bushnell aims to inaugurate. 1. The representation 
that all the current theologies and philosophies beside his 
own, are but forms of naturalism, or denials direct or vir- 
tual of the supernatural. 2. That the sacred Scriptures are 
not inspired, and not an authoritative guide. 8. That the 
supernatural is not necessarily divine, but is human also, 
and coincident with what is mental. 4. That the will deter- 
mines itself irrespective of conscious reasons. 5. That moral 
creatures, therefore, are placed by their nature beyond 
God’s control, and can neither be withheld from sin nor 
restored to holiness by any agency he can exert on them. 
6. That all orders of intelligences and all individuals neces- 
sarily fall into sin. 7. That they are all to be restored to 
holiness. 8. That their experience of the evils of sin is to 
be the means of restoring them to obedience. 9. That the 
death of Christ is not expiatory though it is necessary to the 
salvation of fallen beings. 10. And finally, that the Eternal 
Word has assumed the nature of every order of intelligen- 
ces, and endured the penalty annexed to their sin. And 
that these are the doctrines which he maintains, it is of the 
utmost importance that the reader should clearly under- 
stand; inasmuch as it is this false system, at war at every 
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point with the doctrines of the Bible—which he treache. 
rously denominates Christianity, and the reality and truth 
of which he affects by a process of induction to demonstrate ; 
as it is this deceptive use of evangelical terms, and a 
treacherous logic, that arm his volume with its chief power 
to mislead. Had he openly proclaimed that he wholly 
rejects the Bible; that he is a pantheist; that he denies God’s 
power to govern his creatures ; that he rejects Clirist’s expi- 
ation ; that he yet holds that all moral creatures sin, and all 
are saved, and are saved by their experience of evil, and the 
other monstrosities of his theory, and attempted to prove that 
that system is the Christianity of the church, he would have 
shocked his readers by the audacity of the misrepresen‘ation. 
But by veiling his doctrines in a measure by evangelical 
and deceitful names, and calling them as a system, Christia- 
nity, he endeavors to dupe his readers into the reception 
of them by the pretence that the proofs he adduces that 
Christianity exists and las for ages existed in the world, are 
proofs that Christianity is the system he falsely calls by that 
name, and that it has reigned in the world from the death 
of its founder. This artifice is not indeed original with Dr. 
Bushnell. He is only following the beaten track of the 
pantheists and other infidels of Germany, France, Great 
Britain, and this country. But is it any the less di-honest 
and disgraceful? The attempt to prove the existence and 
truth of Christianity by a process of induction, irrespective 
of the Bible, is indeed vain and absurd; inasmuch as, if 
there is no Christianity but what has existed and now exists 
in the opinions and practices of men; then as their opinions 
and practices must be taken as expressing it, it will result 
that there are as many Christianities as there are diversities 
in doctrines, rites, and life ; and the Christianity of the Catho- 
lic church will differ from that of the Greek and Syrian, 
and each of those from that of the Protestant; and the 
Catholic, Greek, and Protestant of one age, from their faith 
in others. But Dr. Bushnell’s attempt to deduce the exist- 
ence of his system, falsely named Christianity, from the fact 
that the wholly different Christianity of the Bible, with 
many variations, indeed, from age to age, has existed 
in the world, is far more illogical and deceptive. ‘The 
facts he alleges being those of genuine Cliistianity as 
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it is taught in the Bible; but the scheme he employs them 
to sustain, the antichristian system, he falsely calls by that 
name. 

Thus, in his fifth chapter, he admits and affirms that men 
are sinners, and that sin is the great characteristic of their 
agency, and he labors to demonstrate it with the air of one 
who regards himself as arguing for a disputed truth, and 
draws graphic pictures of the terrible forms of sin that reign 
in the world; but the terms he uses being drawn from the 
Bible, or orthodox writers, he leaves his readers to 
suppose that he regards those sins as precisely what the 
Bible represents them to be, and what they are held to be 
by believers in the Scriptures: whereas, according to his 
theory, they are of a wholly different nature; being the 
processes of a will that from its constitution necessarily acts 
irrespective of reasons; which implies that they are without 
responsibility and sins that God could not prevent and from 
the dominion of which he cannot deliver. 

He admits and alleges that the personage named Jesus of 
Nazareth, appeared in Judea, in the days of Pontius Pilate, 
and announced himself as the Messiah, and preclaimed the 
kingdom of heaven as at hand, and he denominates him the 
incarnate Word. But the terms he employs, and the facts he 
recites, are such, that he leaves his readers to suppose that he 
means by Jesus of Nazareth the identical person who bears 
that name in the New Testament ; and that person contem- 
plated, as having the peculiar nature that is there ascribed to 
him. Whereas, Dr. B. uses the name to denote a wholly differ- 
ent being; nainely, a Word who had already become incarnate 
in perhaps thousands and myriads of other created natures, 
and was then indissolubly united to them; who, therefore, 
as far as they were of a material form like that of men, 
should liave been as visible to the eyes of spectators as the 
human form was which he then bore. He thus uses the 
facts of the sacred narrative to demonstrate the existence of 
a Christ, infinitely different from Jesus of Nazareth in union 
with the Eternal Word, and that has never appeared in the 
world. 

He admits and alleges that Jesus Christ wrought mira- 
cles, and that his miracles were suitable to his nature as the 
Divine Word. He uses those miracles, however, as attes- 
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tations that Christ was such a Word as he conceives him to 
be, of thousands and myriads of incarnations conjoined in one 
agent; not that eternal Word incarnate only in the man 
Jesus of Nazareth, as the New Testament represents him 
to be. 

Ife recognises and expatiates on the fact that Jesus Christ 
died on the cross, and that his death was necessary to the 
salvation of men. But the being who, according to his sys- 
tem, died on the cross was of a countless number of created 
natures, and wholly different, therefore, from the Christ of the 
New Testament, who had but one, that of man, in union with 
the divine ; and the aim and effects of that death were, as 
Dr. B. contemplates them, entirely unlike Christ's, as they 
are depicted in the New Testament. John the Baptist 
proclaimed him “the Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sin of the world.” Christ himself declared that he “laid 
down his life for the sheep,” and the apostles everywhere 
affirm that we are “redeemed by the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot;” 
and that his “blood cleanseth from all sin.” Dr. Bushnell 
denies that his death had any such office, or any reference 
to the sins of men, and maintains that its aim was simply to 
show God’s love to the guilty, by an infliction, infinitely 
unjust, on the innocent! His recognition of the death on 
the cross is therefore not a recognition of Christ’s death, but 
is employed simply to give color to his theory of a wholly 
different death of a wholly different and imaginary per- 
sonage. 

He admits that there is a redemption from sin and its 
curse ; but he maintains that it is not by the blood of Christ, 
as a ransom, nor by the influence of the Spirit, as the new 
creator of the mind; for he holds that God cannot prevent 
his creatures from sinning by any agency he can exert ; but 
represents it as the work of a self determining will, and 
prompted not by the power of the Spirit, but by experience 
of the evils of sin—a redemption wholly different from that 
depicted in the Bible. 

In like manner he admits the fact that there is a Christi- 
anity in the world that has been transmitted from age to 
age, and exerted a vast influence on the faith and lives of 
men. But he alleges it as a proof that that Christianity 1s 
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the system he falsely designates by the name, thongh the 
doctrines of his scheme have never been held by the church. 

And so of many other points. Tis boasted induction of 
facts to verify his theory, is a transparent fallacy throngh- 
out. It is an allegation of a set of real truths and facts of 
one species to demonstrate a supposititious set, which, instead 
of verifying, they confute. Were a person to affirm that the 
Federal and State Governments of the United States are 
despotic monarchies, and allege as proof of it, that the 
Federal government has an executive head, a legislature, a 
code of laws, a system of courts, a body of civil officers, an 
army and navy, and a revenue to defray its expenses ; and 
that each state also has an executive head, a legislature, a 
system of laws, a body of judicial and executive magistrates, 
and a trained militia, the principle on which he would pro- 
ceed of proving his proposition by facts that confute it, 
would be precisely that of Dr. Bushnell’s inductive argu- 
ment, to prove from the facts taught in the Bible and held 
by the church, the truth and reality of the wholly dissimi- 
lar and impossible scheme of his volume. 

By the same process it may be proved that Dr. B.’s sys- 
tem is the same as Mohammedanism; for does not Muham- 
medanism claiin to have been communicated to the world 
by a great prophet? Does it not profess to have emanated 
from Jehovah the true God? Does it not reject the worship 
of idols? Does it not recognise Christ’s appearance in 
Judea as a teacher, and death on the cross? Does it not 
proclaim a future existence, and point out a way to happiness 
beyond the grave? And are not these facts as good proof 
that Mohammedanism and Dr. Bushnell’s theory, though 
essentially dissimilar, are the same, as the facts he adduces 
are that the Christianity of the Bible and the church is the 
same as the monstrous fictions and falsehoods of his system ? 

Such is Dr. Bushnell’s work ; such the faith which he pro- 
poses to inaugurate in the world. Instead of a reproduction 
of Christianity, as he feigns, it is an antagonistic scheme 
drawn from various quarters, some from common infidelity, 
some from deism, some from pantheism, some from the false 
philosophy and theology of nominally Christian sects, while 
some is the work of his own speculations; and his aim is 
to supersede the religion of the Bible, banish faith in the 
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glad tidings of salvation through the blood of the Son of 
God from the hearts of men, and substitute his scheme in 
its place. 

But, it will be said, he seems to admit many of the facts 
and truths of Christianity. How can he aim to overthrow 
them? We answer, precisely as the atheists and pantheists 
of Germany—of whom he is the mere disciple and copyist 
—scemingly admit many of the facts and truths of the New 
Testament, but only in a false sense, and in order to disgnise 
their rejection or perversion of them, and give an easier 
currency to their false doctrines among the unsuspect- 
ing. 

But he seems, it will perhaps be said, to have relinquished 
or softened many of the views he advanced in his former 
works, and to have approached much nearer the truth. The 
change, however, is one of policy mainly, we presume, not 
of sentiment. He found his attack, in those volumes, on 
the great doctrines of revelation, too bold and startling; it 
placed him too openly in the ranks of the infidel, and 
repelled, instead of winning, many whom he had hoped to 
gain. Ile now keeps out of sight, in a measure, some of his 
most flagrant denials of the distinguishing truths of the 
Bible, puts on a more Christian air, and attempts to draw 
the crowds to his ranks by the deceitful pretext that his sys- 
tem is identically that which was tanght in the first age, and 
has descended, from generation to generation, to the present 
time. If he has abandoned any of the unseriptural doctrines 
he advanced in his God in Christ, why does he not openly 
avow it? Why does he repeat them in a disguised form, or 
advance others that directly involvethem? Why, if he now 
receives the teachings of the New Testament as a revelation 
from God, does he not announce it? Why does he deny 
the inspiration of the Bible as flatly as he did when he 
denied the possibility of an intelligible revelation through 
the medium of language? But no; he now no more 
believes in any revelation from God than he did then ; he is 
now as exclusively and proudly his own oracle as he was at 
that epoch, and as ambitious of being the original oracle of 
others, though he appears in the cast-off robes of foreign 
hierophants, new-shaped, indeed, and fresh-spangled with 
tinsel from his own boudoir. 
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The only change that we notice is in the direction of cre- 
dulity and superstition. He now not only admits that mira- 
cles were performed by Christ and the apostles, but main- 
tains that they have been wrought in every subsequent age, 
and have been of frequent occurrence in the present century ; 
and he alleges, as indubitable examples, the gibberish 
uttered by the disciples of Irving, and others, under the 
pretext of miraculously speaking unknown tongues, instances 
of sudden and improbable recovery from sickness, such 
as often take place—sometimes under the powerful influence 
of imagination, sometimes from causes unknown; dreams 
and extraordinary coincidences of impressions with events 
that were happening at the time, at a distance out of the 
sphere of positive knowledge ;—and among others, Dr. B. 
represents himself as the recipient of a communication from 
a modern prophet—a fugitive slave—who, entering his: 
dwelling, announced that he had “a message from de Lord.” 
It turns out, however, that that pretext of authority from 
God was the only badge he presented of the prophetic 
office ; and of that he was unable, when questioned, to give 
any other proof than a blind impression. The communica- 
tion itself, with which he represented himself as charged, 
was no prediction or revelation of any sort, but a mere 
expression of the negro’s belief that Dr. Bushnell was giving 
attention, in an undue measure, to some secular matter—the 
appropriation, we hear, or ornamentation of ground appro- 
priated for a public park—in place of the duties of his office. 
This is reducing tlie prophetic function to small dimensions. 
Yet this silly pretence by the slave—whether the offspring 
of fanaticism or conceit it is not easy to judge—to divine 
authority for the utterance of his own opinion on a subject 
involving no doctrinal truth, Dr. B. sets off, with all the gar- 
nish of his peculiar rhetoric, as a proof that the gift of pro- 
phecy still subsists in the church;—that God is at the pre- 
sent hour making fresh manifestations of the supernatural to 
his believing people? Can impudence make a bolder expe- 
riment on the credulity of readers? Can delusion sink to a 
lower depth of fatuity? ‘This is, nevertheless, precisely the 
faith to which we might expect Dr. Bushnell’s speculations 
would carry him. Those who affect to be wiser than God, 
disdain the guidance of his word, and arrogate to themselves 
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the office of oracle, usually end in a blind and abject surren- 
dry of themselves to the dupery of men. 

In the announcement of this exercise of the prophetic 
function, by an illiterate African, towards himself, on this 
commonplace secular affair, Dr. Bushnell’s attempt to inau- 
gurate a new faith culminates! The elevation of this top- 
stone to its place, he shouts, as the completion of the lofty 
edifice he has aimed to rear. Will the structure, the mere 
figment of his imagination, foundationless, and reared in 
open defiance of the God of heaven, stand? Will it bear 
the scrutiny of those who carefully scan it by the light of 
truth? Will it become the temple in which the true wor- 
shippers will enter to meet the Almighty, and present to 
him the homage he requires? Nothing is more improbable. 
He, indeed, has the most undoubting assurance of the success 
of his scheme. He regards it as destined to work a vast 
revolution in the world. He persuades himself that Chris- 
tianity is now, for the first time, to be understood and re- 
ceived in its true character. 


“When these laws [of the productive forces, and the pro- 
gressive conquests of the spiritual life] are once developed, the 
men of the kingdom will see it, as never before, to be a king- 
dom, and will know exactly by what process to be advanced 
and established in it. It will be as when alchemy gave way to 
chemistry, astrology to astronomic computations, the divining- 
rod, and other saws and superstitions of mining, to the intelli- 
gent prospecting of geologic science ; agriculture in the times of 
the moon, to agriculture in the terms [times] of experimental 
and scientific guidance. . . Hitherto there has been a large mix- 
ture of superstition in religious experience. Proposing to get 
on by application, it has yet trusted more to heat than to light. 
It has looked for visions and revelations, without Jaw. It has 
been a kind of spiritual alchemy, taken by wonderful surprises, 
and blown up as often by fanatical explosions. The progress it 
has made has been fantastic, and it has finally reached the 
abiding-place of order and sobriety, only by a long course of 
eccentricities and blindfold experiments. . . How different the 
fortunes of religious experience, when it is regarded—which in 
some future time it will be—as a coming unto God by the laws 
that regulate his bestowments; when the world of his super- 
natural kingdom is conceived to be as truly under laws, as the 
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world of nature; and these laws, accurately distinguished, ena- 
ble the disciple to address himself accurately to the powers of 
grace, as now to the forces of nature. 

“Our argument favors such an expectation. It brings the 
supernatural into the grand pre-ordinated circle of existence, 
and makes it even a central part of that stupendous whole or 
integer, which we call the universe.”—Pp. 524, 525. 


But “he feedeth on ashes. A deceived heart hath turned 
him”—like the ancient worshippers of the works of their 
own hands—* aside, that he cannot deliver his soul.” This 
was the expectation cherished as confidently and proclaimed 
as boastfully by Brownson at one period of his infidel career. 
“What, then, is our mission? It is to labor directly for a 
new religious institution, church, or organization” —founded 
on the rejection of Christianity and all others— which shall 
embody the most advanced ideas and sentiments of the race, 
and be tue Cuurcu or tHe Furure, by containing in itself 
what was wanting in the religions of the past—1ue PRINCIPLE 
or 1rs owN Procress.” And Dr. Bushnell’s scheme is as 
false and impious as his. Instead of a contribution to the 
advancement of “ religious experience,” it is a contribution 
to infidelity, and it will be welcomed by the sceptical and 
the impious of all classes; the deniers of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, the rejectors and contemners of the re- 
demption through the blood of Christ which they reveal, 
the deistical, those who worship nature, those who deify 
men after the fashion of Theodore Parker, the disciples 
of Taylor who deny the power of God to prevent his 
creatures from sin, universalists, the vast crowd of necro- 
mancers who affect to receive revelations from the dead, 
idealistic and materialistic pantheists, and enemies of the 
Bible and nothingarians of all orders. Whether its pecu- 
liar doctrines are liked or not, it will be hailed by every 
individual of those classes, and exulted over as an efficient 
auxiliary in their war on Christianity. And it will draw 
many, not improbably, to their ranks, from the superficial 
and the irreligious; and in that promotion of false faith, 
scepticism, and ungodliness, its influence will end. None 
who have a true knowledge of God can receive it. The 
discerning and cultivated will not be likely to be led astray 
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by it. Its false doctrines are too portentous, its fallacies 
too transparent, the artifices by which its defects are at- 
tempted to be veiled, too palpable and shallow, and the 
superstition to which it descends, too coarse and vulgar. 
Just in proportion as it is scanned and understood, it will 
be rejected as a wild and impious dream. And that, not 
improbably, will be the estimate with which Dr. B. hitself 
will at length come to regard it. Without a solitary prin- 
ciple that rests on a firm foundation, unquiet, and eager for 
novelties, he has no assurance that he will not find it neces- 
sary, ere long, to inaugurate a still different faith. He is 
repeating the career, in a measure, of Mr. Brownson, and 
as that personage, who united in himself much the same 
false faiths and unbeliefs as Dr. Buslinell, finished his by a 
blind submission to the authority of Rome, so it is not 
unlikely that Dr. Bushnell’s last attempt to soar to the 
supernatural, will be a plunge into the superstitions and 
idolatries of that apostate power. 





Arr. I].—Pauestine Past anp PREsEnt. 


Patxstine Past anv Present, with Biblical, Literary, and 
Scientific Notices. By Rev. Henry 8. Osborne, A.M., 
Professor of Natural Science in Roanoke College, Salem, 
Virginia, with Original Illustrations and a new Map of 
Palestine. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son. New 
York: Sheldon, Blakeman & Co., 1859. 


Tnoven volumes on Palestine are multiplied of late, they 
are not too numerous. Each one adds something to our in- 
formation, and as knowledge advances, the interest of the 
theme rises instead of subsiding. This elegant volume is @ 
very welcome accession to the number. The author, in 
place of confining himself to the usual track of travellers, 
employs himself largely on points that are less fully treated 
by others; Phenicia and the ruins of its ancient cities ; the 
mountains, the plains, and the Sea of Galilee ; the hills and 
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villages in the vicinity of Jerusalem, the rocky range 
between that city and Jericho, and the scenery around the 
Dead Sea ; and with the delineation of the chief scenes, espe- 
cially of the sites of ancient towns, he inweaves a history of 
the great events by which they have been signalized. The 
descriptions are graphic, the illustrations unusually 
tasteful, and the maps large and well drawn. While he 
depicts the rocky ridges of the country as barren and pre- 
senting a desolate aspect, from the total absence of forests. 
and trees, he represents the plains of Sharon, Esdraelon,,. 
Jericho, and Tyre, and many smaller tracts as extremely 
rich, and that the proper culture of the soil, tree-planting,, 
and irrigation, would raise a large share of the districts that 
are now waste, to verdure and productiveness. The Arab, 
which is the principal population, he describes as sunk to 
extreme degradation. We might quote many passages, of 
high interest. We content ourselves with one or two. The 
following is his sketch of the faint traces that remain of the 
ancient splendor of Tyre :— 


“ After passing the bazaars we were taken to what is evidently 
the great relic in the opinion of the present Tyrians, namely, the 
ruins of the ancient Church. These are interesting, and after 
some difficulty the measurements and plan were obtained. 

“The nave of the church is almost east and west. The 
eastern end of the line of one hundred and thirty-five feet (the 
length of the nave) is 12° departure south from the magnetic 
direction. Ifthe wall, therefore, of this building, in the time of 
St. Helena was skilfully placed due east and west, then the 
variation of the compass at that time could not have been much 
more than 3° 30’ W., as it now is about 8° 30’ W. But the 
perfect skilfulness of the architects of that day in determining 
positions is not to be relied upon. The plan of three apses in 
the east end of the church is peculiar and pleasing, and an 
arched member of the three still hangs over where the altar 
stood, 

“Back of these ruins are numerous others, and there is one 
‘itary pillar, the lower half of which is beneath the soil, like 
that nameless column with its buried base at Rome. Who 
knows what interesting discovery might be connected with its 
uncovering ? Near it some Arabs were digging for building- 
material, which is shipped from this port; and they had un. 

VOL. XI.—NO. IV. 37 
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covered large stones, and one or two shafts of marble which 
were lying horizontally. The height of débris over these 
remains was fully sixteen feet by measurement, several of the 
columns being six feet in circumference. This was the circum. 
ference also of a leaning column; but another was nine feet, 
and this was fluted. The soil for some distance around seems 
to be formed upon ruins and débris of a time anterior to the 
erection of the church, to the ruins of which we again returned, 
The walls form a part of the city-walls, and appear to be the 
work of the same age. The interior of what was once a splendid 
building, is now completely filled up with little huts with mud 
roofs, and several fig-trees grow in the ancient nave and tran- 
sept. In one of the yards of these huts we found a double 
column of red granite measuring twenty-six feet eight inches in 
length, and nearly six feet in diameter. Near it and parallel 
with it, was another of smaller size. . . . We now traversed the 
shore and the point running into the sea. Here, in the water, 
were more than forty broken shafts lying in one heap, all appa- 
rently of a grey granite. A wharf or breakwater runs along the 
shore for about halfa mile, in some parts from fifteen to twenty 
feet in height; and into this wall is built in several places 
pieces from the granite columns, showing that they were used 
to form parts of the building-material of the wharf at the time 
of its erection. Men were fishing from the rocks, and some 
carrying out and preparing to spread their nets over the frag- 
ments of ancient palaces and buildings of great beauty now 
lying scattered in the sea. Farther to the north of the penin- 
sula, I found some half-buried capitals of a pink variegated 
marble. The crystallization is very fine and the marble is evi- 
dently imported, as no such material is found in Syria. The 
order appears to be a plain Corinthian, and from the volutes, 
probably Roman—though the excessive corrosion precludes 
certainty.”—Pp. 190-193. 


The history of Tyre extends over a vast period, and has 
been marked by the extremes of prosperity and splendor, 
and of misfortune and decay. It is supposed to have been 
founded in the second century after the flood, by a colony 
from Sidon, and at first to have occupied the peninsula— 
its present site—which was then a small island. In the 
time of Joshua it had become a strong city, chiefly on the 
mainland; and four hundred years later, in the reign of 
Hiram, the contemporary of Solomon, had reached the 
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acme of its glory. In commerce, wealih, splendor, and 
power, it was then the first city of the world. Three hun- 
dred years later, it was besieged by Shalmanezer, and after 
along conflict, that part which was on the mainland, cap- 
tured. Nebuchadnezzar, a hundred and thirty years later, 
laid siege to it, and after thirteen years’ investment, con- 
quered and destroyed the city on the plain. The island 
city remained and flourished till invested by Alexander the 
Great, who, constructing a causeway from the main, after a 
long siege overpowered and destroyed it, and put a large 
share of its population to the sword. Yet ere a century 
had passed, it rose again from its ruins, as foreshown by 
Isaiah, xxiii. 15-17. After the death of Alexander, it passed 
under the sway of Seleucus and his successors, and con- 
tinned a place of much trade and importance for several 
centuries. 


“After the Seleucid, it came under the power of the Ro- 
mans; and about the beginning of the fourth century, it is 
recorded that at the dedication of the church edifice of Pau- 
linus, the seventh bishop of Tyre, the celebrated oration by 
Eusebius was delivered. That church was described in high 
terms by Eusebius, and it is highly probable that the ruins of 
the church above described, are those of the church of bishop 
Paulinus. This may be the same cathedral church spoken of as 
existing in the time of the Crusades, and the one where the 
German emperor, Frederick I., was buried after losing his life 
—his horse foundering under him—in a river, when in pursuit 
of the Turks, June 10, A.D. 1190, at seventy years of age. 
Soon after his son, Frederick, who succeeded in his place in the 
Crusades, but died of the plague, is spoken of as buried near his 
father ‘in the cathedral church at Tyre.’ It is very probable 
that if a perfect history could be obtained of Tyre, as it existed 
during the second, third, and fourth centuries, it would be found 
that Christianity had a most complete ascendancy ; for from 
the little that is found in the writings of Eusebius and others, it 
is certain that the influences were very great that originated 
and sustained such splendor indicated by the history and pre- 
sent ruins of this cathedral ; and perhaps the prophecy of Isaiah 
was at this time fulfilled, ‘when her merchandise and her hire 
were holiness to the Lord.’ 

“Thus it remained a Christian town, with some degree of 
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prosperity, until after the incursion of Mohammed’s followers in 
Palestine. In the time of the Caliph Omar, an apostate Chris. 
tian, Youkenna, accomplished by treachery what could not 
have been done by force. Under Christian colors, he appeared 
off the island pretending to bring supplies to the Christians, 
Though admitted, his treachery was discovered, but escaping 
from confinement, he threw open the gates, and the Moslem 
army entered. Thus in A.D. 638, Tyre fell under Moham- 
medan rule and remained so till the time of the Crusades, when 
after one ineffectual attempt, it was retaken from the Turks on 
the 29th of June, 1124. Lastly, it returned into the possession 
of the Turks (A.D. 1291), the Franks embarking on board 
their ships, and leaving tke city with quadruple walls on the 
land side, connected with a citadel on the island. From this 
time it fell into decay, and was so deserted that in 1610, it was 
no other than a heap of ruins. In 1697, Maundrell ‘saw not so 
much as one entire house left. In 1751, a traveller makes its 
population only ten, all told. Soon after this (1766) through 
the settlement of a tribe of Arabs, it was partially rebuilt, and 
the present population is considered about thirty-five hundred— 
though it appeared to us that a careful census would not show 
more than twenty-five hundred. 

“Tn viewing the beautiful plain around Tyre, in connexion 
with the accounts of its size given by Pliny and others, it seems 
probable that the city was built farther to the south than has 
been generally supposed. Five miles and a half from the gates, 
in a direction south-southeast, are the celebrated living foun- 
tains, at Ras el Ain (Head of the Spring), described by Maun- 
drell and others, and affording supplies of water which might 
early have invited a settlement near the spot. The whole plain 
is rich, but irrigation resulting from these fountains develops an 
unusually luxuriant vegetation, very apparent even from a dis- 
tance. The early settlement in this vicinity, followed by 4 
prosperity and growth which extended it over the plain, might 
in the time of Hiram, or perhaps at a later period, have reached 
quite to the island, where the original settlement and temples 
stood ; near which, perhaps, was an early fortification or retreat, 
as the name in the original signifies a strong place in the sense 
of fortification, the same form but slightly altered, being used 
in connexion with the word city, to express the fact that they 
were fortified. There are remains sufficient to attest to the 
probability of such an extent, especially in view of all the cir. 
cumstances of its past reverses. This accounts for the diversion 
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of the aqueduct, which instead of passing directly to the present 
city, traverses the plain from the fountains on a course running 
northeast, to a part of the plain from which the city bears 
northwest, and then making a circuit, branches considerably to 
the north of the city, where the continuation is lost in ruins. 

“It is probable that the circumference given by Pliny, of 
seventeen English miles, is intended to include all the suburbs 
and immediate dependencies of Tyre—perhaps those little 
suburban settlements called in Ezekiel ‘the daughters’ of Tyre 
‘which are in the fields” By reference to the context of Pliny, 
it will be seen that he is attempting to present the reader with 
a contrast between the present state of Tyre and its former 
greatness ; in which case he would naturally include all that be- 
longed in any way to the ancient city. What a magnificent 
view, from the heights east of Tyre, must have presented itself 
in the time of Solomon to the spectator, as he gazed upon that 
city, stretching over two and a half miles of the richest plain in 
Syria, which now, in scattered remnants, shows only a few 
arches and foundations, and heaps of massive columns and capi- 
tals—the few that are left to certify to the almost incredible 
story of its former magnificence. These feeble ruins, which 
speak, as it were, only in whispers, are just sufficient to lead the 
traveller to the thought that nought but supernatural design 
and mysterious energies could have swept so thoroughly from 
the surface of this plain and island the remains of so much gran- 
deur. It would seem as though, in the words of Scripture, the 
dust ‘had been scraped from off the rock’ into the water and 
crevices around, and even the remaining fragments are slowly 
disappearing.”—Pp. 200-206. 


What an example of the darkness and oblivion in which 
the pride and glory of man end! There are few places on 
the earth that have been the theatre of so long a series of 
generations that, during their day, filled the world with the 
fame of their activity, their skill, their riches, their civili- 
zation, their rank among the nations. There are few places 
where such countless crowds have slept their last sleep. It 
was the burial-place not only of a great native population, 
and a multitude of strangers who visited it for purposes of 
commerce, but vast armies from Assyria, from Babylonia, 
from Greece, from Arabia, from central Asia, and from west- 
ern Europe, came there to make their grave. When the 
moment of their resurrection arrives, a countless host from 
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all the surrounding empires will leap from the dust, as well 
as millions on millions who had their birth and life there, 
and present, in their varied story, one of the most impressive 
pages of the history of the world. 

We transcribe the following as a specimen of the satisfac. 
tory explanations he here and there gives of occurrences 
narrated in the Scriptures : 


“ Here we might ask, Where is the passage-point of the chil- 
dren of Israel across the Jordan? The very form of the ques. 
tion suggests one probable cause for the variance on the subject, 
How many were there in this grand host which made the pas- 
sage? Just before crossing the Jordan, the number of fighting 
men was 601,730; supposing each to be married, the number 
would be increased to 1,203,460; and allowing an average of 
but, one child to each family, the number would become 
1,805,190: now adding the Levites, of which there were 23,000 
males alone, the aged among the females, the mothers in Israel— 
for according to Numbers, with the exception of four, all the 
men were young and in the prime of life, and we will suppose 
in fine health—and making no further addition for captives, ex- 
cept that of the 33,000 taken from the Midianites not long be- 
fore, and we shall have a host so nearly amounting to 2,000,000, 
that we may safely base our conclusions on that number. If 
any should still object, we would remind them that in this esti- 
mate nothing is said of the countless numbers of animals follow- 
ing the Israclites, and of which they had just before taken more 
than eight hundred thousand sheep, beeves, and asses from the 
Midianites alone. With these statistics, we can arrive at a 
conclusion which adds great interest to this sublime and exciting 
scene in the history of the Israelites. From the account given 
in Joshua (third and fourth chapters), the host arose in the 
morning, completed the passage, not only from Shittim across 
the Jordan until they were ‘clean passed over,’ but into the 
plain of Jericho, at least some distance from the banks, to the 
site of Gilgal, and then had time for considerable preparation 
and execution of work proposed by Joshua, This we may sup- 
pose occupied, at the longest, not more than half a day, or eight 
hours. Now, with these data before us, it appears that, so far 
from looking for a point or particular place of passage of the 
Israelites, we are to infer that the line of passage was not less 
than a mile—perhaps more in length ; and all suppositions here- 
tofore made as to ‘points’ and ‘fords,’ do not take into consl- 
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deration the crowd and the haste: for they ‘hasted’ to go over. 
If we suppose that lines of two thousand in number passed over 
at intervals of half a minute, then it would have required more 
than eight hours for the people to pass, and these lines (allowing 
but one and a half feet right and left of each person) would 
have extended considerably over one mile. A calculation, 
making allowances for the irregularity of some, for the tents, 
baggage, and animals, would increase the time from a half minute 
to one minute for each line of two thousand ;. and as the time 
occupied is fixed, the line must be doubled to reach the same 
result, as an increase in space will compensate for a loss of time. 
Therefore the four thousand would double the length of two 
thousand, and become a line of passage considerably over two 
miles in extent. But in order to a full and practical under- 
standing of this passage, it must be borne in mind that it was 
‘right against Jericho ;? and though the plain of Jericho may 
be meant—as Gilgal was said to have been in the east border of 
Jericho—we shall see that there is a limit. Allowing but one 
yard square for each of the host to stand in, the whole number 
would require a place fourteen hundred and fourteen yards, or 
nearly three-quarters of a mile square, and with their necessary 
baggage, fully one square mile. Therefore they must not only 
cross the river, but average a further travel of a half mile 
beyond. 

“Mr. Van de Velde says, ‘We know enough of Jericho to 
be certain that the pilgrims’ bathing place (which is about two 
miles north of the Dead Sea), is not the place of the passage, 
being too much to the north. By approaching the river from 
Jericho by an easterly, or east-south-easterly course, one would 
probably arrive at the identical place.’ 

“Stanley says ‘the exact spot is unknown. It certainly can- 
not be that which the Greek tradition has fixed, where the 
eastern banks are sheer precipices ten or fifteen feet high. Pro- 
bably it was either immediately above or below where the cliffs 
break away. Wherever it was, it must have been the largest 
river they had seen since they had left the banks of the Nile? 

“Dr, Stuart, in his ‘Tent and Khan,’ seems to apprehend in 
some degree the difficulty; for speaking of the peak Sartabeh, 
which appears about eighteen miles north, he says, ‘I quite 
agree with Dr. Stanley in his identification of Sartaba, as Zare- 
tan (Josh. iii. 16), Zarthan (1 Kings xii. 46), and Zartana (1 
Kings iy. 12) of Scripture, where one of Solomon’s purveyors 
dwelt, where vessels for the temple were cast in the clay ground, 
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and where the watera of the Jordan were cut off for the pas. 
sage of the Israelites. This I consider a really valuable dis. 
covery, as it proves that the Jordan was dried up for a space of 
twenty miles, so that the thousands of Israel could pass over it 
in a very short space of time.’ In this passage Dr. Stuart seems 
to have apprehended the difficulty of only a point of passage for 
such a multitude, and yet in supposing a latitude of twenty 
miles, two facts must be remembered, that they passed right 
against Jericho, and that it was not so far from the ark but that 
they could; be guided by it. Both forbid the adoption of any 
such latitude as seems intimated by Dr. 5S. Dr. Robinson 
speaks of an early tradition which fixes the spot, and resulted 
in the erection of a church and the setting up the twelve stones 
five miles from Jordan, near the supposed site of Gilgal. These 
are described at the close of the seventh and eighth centuries, 
and the twelve stones are still mentioned in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. ‘In later times Irby and Mangles remark that it would 
be interesting to search for the twelve stones near the ford 
where they crossed some distance above Jericho. But the cir- 
cumstances of the scriptural narrative do not permit us to look 
so high up, nor indeed for any particular ford or point of pas- 
sage, except for the passage of the ark. The channel was left 
dry, so that the people, amounting to more than two millions of 
souls, were not confined to a single point, but could pass over 
any part of the empty channel, directly from the plains of Moab 
toward Jericho” This coincides with what appears to be the 
correct history of the passage. It was all performed by two 
millions in about half a day or eight ‘hours right against Jericho, 
not very far from the ark. The ark, borne by the priests, went 
down before the host, and in the sight of the thousands, about 
half'a mile in advance, till it entered, probably, the east of the 
singular bend in the Jordan already spoken of; there ‘the feet 
of the priests that bore the ark were dipped in the brim of the 
water, that the waters that came down from above stood, and 
rose up upon a heap very far from the city Adam that is beside 
Zaretan; and those that came down toward the sea of the plain, 
over the Salt Sea, failed and were cut off, and the people passed 
over right against Jericho, while ‘they that bare the ark stood 
firm on dry ground in the midst of Jordan’ *—Pp. 418-424. 


The country, notwithstanding the solitude and desolation 
that reign in wide regions, everywhere presents signals of 
former culture and populousness. The hills that are now tree- 
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Jess and barren, are, with few exceptions, girdled by terraces 
to their tops, that show that they were once planted with 
the olive, the fig, and the vine; and ruins of ancient struc- 
tures are found at short distances on every ridge and slope. 
There is not a mountain or rocky range, there is not a plain 
or vale, that is not invested with significance by the events 
of which it has been the scene. But an interest of expecta- 
tion attaches to them of far higher dignity and beauty than 
of memory. They have been the theatre of apostasies from 
God, as well as a joyous allegiance to him; and of destroy- 
ing judgments as well as signal blessings from his hands. 
But in an age now not far, they are to be restored from 
their ruin, and become an Eden of fruitfulness and beauty. 
The scattered tribes are to be put in possession again of 
their ancient heritage, and the Redeemer who at his first 
advent dwelt there in humiliation, is at his second to reign 
there in his glory, and raise his chosen people and all the 
nations of the earth to a holiness and wisdom befitting those 
who live in his immediate presence. How bright is the 
day that is about to dawn on them! how immeasurably 
are the wonders of the future to transcend those of the past! 





Arr. I1.—Nores on Sorrerure. Marraew xvi. 9—-xx. 19. 


Matt. xvii. 9. ‘* And as they came down from the moun- 
tain, Jesus charged them, saying: Tell the vision to no man, 
until the Son of Man be risen (again) from the dead.” 

Both the vision (or what they had just seen) and the 
rising from the dead, are here predicated of the Son of Man. 
It was the glory of his manhood which they had seen in the 
transfiguration, and it was as Son of Man that he was to 
rise from the dead and ascend into heaven (John vi. 62), 
and thereupon to enter permanently into the glory in which 
they had just seen him. The prohibition amounts to this: 
that the disciples were not to speak of this temporary glorifi- 
cation of the Son of Man, so long as he should continue in 
his state of humiliation. Why this injunction was made, 
we can only conjecture. But the injunction itself proves 
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that no use could be made of the vision consistently with the 
divine plan, during our Lord’s personal ministry among the 
Jews; and the implied permission to speak of it after his 
resurrection, shows that the instruction it conveyed was in- 
tended for the church. It is not probable that the three 
disciples at that time understood either the motives for 
secresy, or when, or by what means, they would be absolved 
from it. For Mark (ix. 10) observes that, though they kept 
it faithfully among themselves, they did not so much ag 
understand what the rising of the Son of Man from the dead 
could mean. (See John xx. 9.) 

Verse 10. “ And his disciples asked him, saying, Why, 
then, say the Scribes that Elias must first come ?” 

This verse should be read (o~ at least be interpreted) with 
the 8th verse. Thus: “And when they had lifted up their 
eyes they saw no man, save Jesus only. And his disciples 
asked him saying: Why, then, say the Scribes that Elias 
must first come?” This question was suggested by the dis- 
appearance of Elias, and it implies a doubt whether the doc- 
trine of the Scribes was true. The disciples knew that 
Jesus was the Messiah. The transfiguration proved it 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. Elias had just appeared 
to Jesus, but he had departed, and Jesus was now returning 
to his ministry among the people. Besides, if this brief ap- 
pearance of Elias could be considered the “ coming” taught 
by the Scribes, still, Elias did not come jirst. How, then, 
could the doctrine of the Scribes be true? Such was the 
reasoning, as we suppose, suggested by the vision. 

The reply of our Lord to the question, confirmed this doc- 
trine of the Scribes, and at the same time vindicated his title 
to the Messiahship. 

Verse 11. “ And Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Elias truly cometh first—(as the Scribes say) and (when he 
shall come) he will restore all things.” 

As if he had said: “ Nothing that you have seen or heard 
contradicts or conflicts with this doctrine of the Scribes. For, 
at the coming of which they speak, Elias will really appear 
to this people, and restore all things to their former state, 
and this is a note or mark by which the coming of Elias, 
foretold by the prophets, may be certainly known. The 
coming of Elias at my transfiguration was designed for an 
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altogether different purpose. It was not foretold by any 
prophet, nor have the Scribes any idea of the coming of 
Elias which you have seen. Nor must you even speak of it 
to them, or to any other person, until after my ministry to 
this people shall be ended.” 

This part of our Lord’s answer, then, had respect to the 
futurity of the nation, and by it he taught the disciples that 
the doctrine of the Scribes, so considered, was true. They 
had visible evidence that all things had not been restored, 
and, consequently, that the appearing and departing of 
Elias, which they had witnessed, without so much as show- 
ing himself to the people, nor to them except for a few mo- 
ments, could not be the coming of Elias taught by the Scribes. 
But, if our Lord had concluded his answer with these 
words, the perplexity of the disciples would have been in- 
creased ; for, how then could he be the Messiah, if the doc- 
trine of the Scribes were true, seeing that Elias had not yet 
appeared and restored all things? Would not the Lord’s 
answer have been equivalent to a confession that he was not 
the Messiah, although the vision proved that he was, and the 
voice of the Father commanded them to obey him as such ? 

To anticipate any doubt which might arise from a simple 
confirmation of the doctrine of the Scribes, he added: 

Verse 12. “ But I say unto you, that Elias is come already 
and they knew him not, but have done unto him whatsoever 
they listed.” 

By these words our Lord vindicates his Messiahship, and 
reconciles the teachings of the vision with the doctrine of 
the Scribes. Elias had come in person, but not to restore all 
things. Yet why should he come for any purpose, if Jesus 
were not the Messiah? Of this coming of Elias, the Scribes 
neither knew nor taught anything. Further: John the 
Baptist had so far fulfilled the office of Elias as to vindicate 
his title to the Messiahship, and that, too, consistently with 
the sense of these Scriptures from which the Scribes derived 
their doctrine (Isaiah xl. 3; Mal. iii. 1). 

Yet John did not restore all things. His ministry was not 
only unsuccessful, but he suffered at their hands. How, 
then, could John be the Elias who shall restore all things at 
his coming? The disciples must haye felt that something 
was wanting to make the explanation complete; but they 
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acquiesced in it as satisfactory, upon the ground of the vision 
and the authority of their Master; for he did not enter into 
any elucidation of his meaning, much less explain how it 
could be that Elias was yet to come and restore all things, 
and yet had already come and been rejected and put to 
death by the nation. 

The truth is, the disciples were unable, at that time, to 
comprehend the explanation of the matter. They could not 
believe, or even conceive, that the Messiah would be rejected 
and put to death (Matt. xvi. 22; Mark ix. 832; Luke ix. 45; 
xviii. 34). They knew not what he meant by the saying, 
“ till the Son of Man be risen from the dead” (Mark ix. 10; 
John xx. 9). Consequently, they thought of the Lord’s 
advent at that time as his successful and only advent. Could 
they have conceived of two advents of the Messiah—the first 
to suffer, and the second to reign—the solution of any doubt 
arising from the Lord’s answer, would have been easy. It 
would have been obvious to conclude that each advent 
might, in the Divine purpose, require a harbinger ; and thus 
the doctrine of the Scribes concerning the future coming and 
successful ministry of Elias, would be consistent with the 
divine mission of John and the Messiahship of our Lord. It 
is proper to add, that the prophecies concerning John the 
Baptist and Elias (Isaiah xl. 3; Mal. iii. 1; iv. 5, 6) are 
couched in such terms that they may be applied to one or 
two forerunners; or, in other words, so that John might be 
concealed, if we may so express it, under the drapery of 
Elias. Certain it is, our Lord did not say John was really 
Elias (juxta fidem corporis, to use Jerome’s words); but, 
that he fulfilled the office of Elias at that time, and, in 
that sense might be called Elias, as has already been shown 
in the preceding notes. (See Notes on John i. 22, 23 ; Matt. 
iii. 1,3; xi. 2-15; ante, pp. 70-75, 83, 223, 228.) 

Verse 12. “ Likewise shall also the Son of Man suffer of 
them.” 

By these words our Lord again foretells his rejection by 
the nation, linking the issue of his own ministry with that 
of John’s. Mark (ix. 18) represents him as saying that 
John’s sufferings were predicted by the prophets. But by 
which of them, and where? This is considered by some 
commentators a point of difficulty. Some have resorted to 
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the expedient of transposing the words “as it is written of 
him,” in the end of the 13th verse, so as to make them the 
3d clause. ‘“ But I say unto you, that Elias is indeed come, 
as it is written of him, and they have done unto him what- 
soever they listed.” (See Whitby and Scott.) But there is 
no ancient version or MS. which justifies the transposition. 
Euthymius says that Isaiah predicted the sufferings of John, 
but he does not cite the place. In the margin, the 49th 
chapter of Isaiah is referred to, but Jansenius (Harmony, 
502; Col. 2) found nothing in that chapter which he could 
so interpret.* 

The true explanation appears to be, that the person and 
ministry of our blessed Lord were so bound together in the 
Divine purpose, with the person and ministry of John, so 
fur as they respected that people at that time, in their na- 
tional capacity, that whatsoever was written expressly of 
the rejection of the Lord Jesus, as the Messiah, was virtually 
written of John as his herald; and hence it is that our 
Lord, in this passage (Mark ix. 13), combined and com- 
pared, in the same breath, John’s rejection and suffering 
with his own; alleging, as he did, that such was the sense 
of the prophecies. (See the Notes on Matt. xi. 2-15 ; iii. 3; 
Luke iii. 20, 21). 





* According to some MSS., and the Vulgate and Syriac versions, the 12th 
verse of Mark ix. should be read thus: “Elias verily cometh first and 
restoreth all things and—(as it has been written, «iw; yeyparra, of the Son of 
Man)—that he may suffer many things and be set at nought ;” that is, cadws 
is read instead of ms, and the whole phrase may then be read parenthetically. 
(See Griesbach, Knappius, Mill, Beausobre and L’Enfant’s version.) 
Adopting this reading, the verse may be paraphrased thus: “And he an- 
swered and told them, Elias indeed cometh before the Christ, as the Scribes 
teach; and at his coming he will restore all things. But Elias cometh also 
that he may suffer, and be set at nought, as it has been written («a8ws yeyparrac) 
of the Son of Man. This the Scribes do not teach, for they do not under- 
stand the prophecies they undertake to explain. Moreover I say unto you 
that Elias has indeed already come, and they knew him not, and what they 
listed, that they did to him; as it is virtually written of him in the prophe- 
cies concerning the Messiah. In like manner, the Son of Man is about to 
suffer by their hands.” 

These last words pointed so plainly to John the Baptist, that our Lord’s 
allusion could not be mistaken. Matt. xvii. 13. Still, the mystery was not 
cleared up to the apprehension of the apostles, for the reasons suggested 
above; for they were not at that time capable of understanding how much 
was involved in “the restitution of all things,” nor the means through which 
80 great an event was to be accomplished. 
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Verse 1J. “ And restore all things.” 

At the time our Lord addressed these words to the three 
apostles, the things to be restored or the desolations to be 
repaired did not appear. The Jewish Commonwealth was 
still in existence; the country and cities, though subject to 
the Roman power, were flourishing. The Levitical worship 
was observed ; they had their gorgeous temple, their syna- 
gogues, their teachers, and rulers. Their State was yet to 
become one vast ruin. The people were yet to be scattered 
among all nations, as the necessary consequence in the 
Divine plan of the smiting of their true Shepherd (Matt. 
xxvi. 31), and be subjected to a long and galling captivity, 
during which great diversities would be wrought in their 
character.* From this dispersion they were to be restored 
and reconstituted into a Commonwealth again, before the 
work of Elias could begin. Both Peter (Acts iii. 21) and 
James (Acts xv. 16), after they received the gift of inspira- 
tion, refer to this restitution in which Elias is to perform a 
part, as future. The apostle James represents it, on the 
authority of the prophecy of Amos (ix. 11, 12), as following 
the work of taking out of the Gentiles an elect people for 
Christ (Acts xv. 16); that is, the present dispensation of the 
gospel among the Gentiles for the gathering and completion 
of the church. 

But we suppose, and so understand the apostle, that the 
prophecy of Amos has respect rather to the spiritual up- 
building of Israel, than to the rebuilding of their wasted 
cities and the reconstruction of their political or national 
State. The restoration of Israel to their land, according to 
the Scriptures, is to be brought about by other means, than 





* It is plain from the question the disciples put to the Lord at his last 
interview with them, “Lord, wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom to 
Israel?” Acts i. 6, they had no idea that the Roman power was yet to be 
exerted to the utter ruin of their Commonwealth, and bring them into a cap- 
tivity, which was to endure more than twenty-five times longer than their 
captivity under the kings of the ancient Babylon ; and it may be observed 
that the Jews in general so construed their Scriptures that they saw predicted 
in them but one captivity under one Babylon—but one return from Baby- 
lon—one advent of Elias—one advent of Messiah, and that his advent of 
glory and power in his kingdom. Whereas, in fact, two oppressing Baby- 
lons were foretold, and two returns from captivity, two advents of Elias, and 
two advents of Messiah ; yet but one kingdom. 
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the ministry of Elias (Isaiah lxi. 4; Deut. xxviii. 49-66, 
xxx. 1-6; Is.xi., xlix. 22, 23, 1x., xi. 4-7; Jerem. xxxiii. 5-8, 
xxxi.; Ezek. xxxiv., xxxvi., Xxxvii., Xxxviii., xxxix.; Hos. 
iii. 4, 5, and many other places). Elias will not, as we con- 
ceive, have anything to do in the preparatory work of their 
political restoration. At his coming, he will find Israel, to 
a considerable extent (though perhaps not wholly), restored 
to their land, their cities rebuilt, and their State recon- 
structed, and the people endeavoring, perhaps, to worship 
God according to the law of Moses. In these circumstances 
we can conceive there will be occasion for the ministry of 
some great prophet, to be attended with greater power than 
John’s was (Mal. iv. 5, 6). 

The question concerning the future mission of Elias seems, 
therefore, to be intimately, if not inseparably, connected 
with the restoration of Israel to the land Ged gave to 
Abraham. If the Scriptures teach that Israel will be thus 
restored, we can perceive no reason why God should not send 
them a prophet after their restoration, endued with powers 
which shall insure (Mal. iv. 5, 6) the success of his minis- 
try. And if he sent Elias 7 any sense before our Lord 
entered on his ministry of humiliation, why should he not 
send Elias (or an Elias) to them after their restoration ? 
There appears to be no more reason for understanding the 
Scriptures relating to the future coming of Elias figuratively 
than there is of understanding the prophecies relating to the 
restoration of Israel figuratively. Yet many persons are 
ready to admit the latter who deny the former. But if the 
prophecies concerning their restoration signify nothing more 
than their conversion to the gospel, and their being gathered 
into Christian churches in the lands where they now dwell, 
the principles of interpretation by which we reach such a 
conclusion would justify us in understanding the prophecy 
concerning the sending of Elijah (Mal. iv. 5, 6), as meaning 
nothing more or different from the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon that people in their dispersed and dissociate 
condition. What need would there then be of the coming of 
Elias in person? What would be the use of his ministry ? 
What would he have to restore? Where would he appear? 
Where would he find all Israel? The field of his mission 
would be the world. Again: would he find the people 
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converted? If so, why need Elias be sent to them in per 
son? Would he find them unconverted? It is the work of 
the Holy Spirit to convert men during this dispensation by 
means of the gospel ministry. Why then should Elias be 
sent with the power of the same Spirit to supersede the 
ordinary ministry of preaching and the appointed means of 
grace? Such are the speculative questions suggested by 
the spiritualizing scheme of interpretation. 

On the other hand, if we adopt the conclusion that Israel 
will be restored to their land, at the termination of this dis- 
pensation of the gospel and the proximate coming of the 
Son of Man, none of these questions can arise. For, enter- 
taining this view, we should expect to see the wasted cities 
of Israel literally rebuilt—their now empty land actually 
filled with people—its vales, and hills, and mountains culii- 
vated again, and places for the worship of God erected. In 
one word, we can admit, without hesitation, that all the 
prophecies relating to what that people will be and do, or 
to what God will do for them (including even this prophecy 
of sending Elijah to them), will be literally and punctually 
fulfilled. And as they have respect to a future dispensation 
of God’s government over the world, it does not concern us 
of the Gentiles now to contend for a spiritual interpretation 
of them, as though they concerned the Christian church, 
any more than it concerned the Jews of our Lord’s day, to 
know what God would do for or with the Gentiles after 
the Levitical dispensation expired. The fact that many 
Christian writers have done so, has been the occasion of 
throwing obscurity on other points of practical concern and 
even of serious error. Indeed, it is not possible, as we 
conceive, to reach such a result except by principles and 
modes of reasoning which leave no fact secure from cavil, 
no doctrine from perversion, no part of the Bible safe from 
the attacks of theologians and infidels. 

Matt. xvii. 14-21 (Mark ix. 14-27; Luke ix. 37-42). 

Verse 16. “ And I brought him to thy disciples, and they 
could not cure him.” 

Yet the Lord had given these disciples power over un- 
clean spirits without exception, to cast them out ; and 
power to heal all manner of sickness and all manner of 
disease (Matt. x. 1, 8; see note ante, 215, 216). Why 
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then, could they not cast out the unclean spirit on this occa- 
sion? They had exerted the power successfully before 
(Mark vi. 13). Why could they not doso now? This was 
the question the disciples themselves put to their master, 
after they had retired with him from the crowds (vs. 19). 
He ascribed their failure to their unbelief (vs. 20). Yet 
when he sent them forth to preach the kingdom, their faith 
was not made a condition for the successful exercise of the 
powers conferred. Even Judas is not excepted from this 
graut of miraculous power, yet no one can suppose he had 
any real faith or holiness (John vi. 71, xii. 6). Why, then,. 
was faith necessary on this occasion? We suggest the fol- 
lowing answer to these inquiries: 

The miraculous powers with which the twelve apostles 
had before been invested, were conferred with an especial 
view to the mission on which they were then sent, and were 
confined to that mission. The special design of this gift of 
powers was to authenticate the proclamation they were com- 
manded to make (Matt. x. 7). So long as they were en- 
gaged in that mission, we do not suppose they failed, or even 
could fail, in any attempt to cure a disease, or cast out a 
demon of any kind; because a failure would have impaired 
the evidence of their proclamation. The Divine honor and 
power were chiefly concerned in this measure. It was God’s 
testimony to the nation of the near approach of his king- 
dom, and his own exhibition of the pre-appointed evidence 
of the fact. Steadily, and with unerring effect therefore, 
the power of the name of Jesus, when invoked in execution 
of his command (see Matt. xii. 27), overcame all the power 
of the enemy, without prayer or fasting, and even irrespec- 
tively of faith, either in those who received the benefit of 
the miracles, or in the apostles who performed them. But 
the apostles (as we learn from Mark vi. 30) returned from 
that mission at the death of John the Baptist, and it does 
not appear that they were afterwards sent forth to preach 
the kingdom during our Lord’s personal ministry. The 
special object of this extraordinary gift of power having 
been accomplished, the gift itself was withdrawn; that 
is to say, they were put back into the condition they 
Were in, before they were sent forth to proclaim the king- 
dom. 

VOL. XI.—NO. IV. 38 
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It is true that after the death of John the Baptist, seventy 
other disciples were invested with similar powers (Luke x, 
1-9), in order to qualify them for another special mission, 
Here it should be observed, the twelve apostles were sent 
to all the cities of Israel without exception (Matt. x. 6, 23), 
The seventy disciples on the other hand, were sent only to 
those cities and places whither the Lord himself would come 
(Luke x. 1). This is a difference important to be noticed, 
The apostles were sent to proclaim the kingdom to the 
whole nation. Every city and place of Israel was within the 
scope of their mission. The seventy disciples were sent be- 
fore the Lord to prepare his way, and by their preaching and 
miracles to incline the minds of the people to receive him. 
It was a gracious means designed to prevent, if possible, 
the rejection of himself as the Son of Man and the Saviour 
of the world, by any to whom he should afterwards person- 
ally come. The seventy were commanded to repeat and 
confirm the proclamation the twelve apostles had made 
(Luke x. 9, 11), for the kingdom was still nigh to them as 
individuals composing the nation, although it had been vir- 
tually rejected by the nation itself, by the rejection of John 
the Baptist. The power conferred on the seventy disciples, 
like that conferred on the twelve apostles, appears to have 
been unqualified, and in no respects dependent on their faith 
(Luke x. 17). 

Apart, then, from a special design or purpose connected 
with our Lord’s official relations or functions (either as 
Messiah or Son of Man), we do not suppose that any of the 
apostles or disciples had power to work miracles, except 
through faith in him; but with faith, some who did not 
join themselves to the company of the disciples, could cast 
out devils in his name (Luke x. 49; Mark ix. 89). And 
herein lies the force of our Lord’s remark, when that fact 
was mentioned to him by John: “There is no man which 
shall do a miracle in my name, that can (dwy¢eras, shall be 
able to) lightly speak evil of me,—because his faith, through 
which he alone can receive such power, is a proof that he 
is one of mine” (Mark ix. 39; Luke ix. 50). 

These considerations open to us the actual condition of 
the apostles, in respect to miraculous powers, during our 
Lord’s personal ministry. From the time of their call until 
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the time they were commissioned and sent forth to preach 
the kingdom, they had not the power to perform miracles, 
except through faith; and it does not appear that they 
attempted, during this period of their discipleship, to per- 
form a miracle on any occasion. From the time they were 
sent forth to preach the kingdom, until their return from 
that mission at the death of John the Baptist, they had the 
power to perform, in execution of their mission, miracles of 
healing and miracles of power over demons; but this 
power, so to speak, was appended or made appurtenant to 
the commission given them, and ceased when that commis- 
sion was fully executed. From that time onward to the 
close of our Lord’s personal ministry, they had not the 
power to perform a miracle, except through faith in him; 
and the power was not conferred on them again until after 
our Lord’s final ascension, when they received the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit, and among others, the gift of the faith, 
which at this time they had not. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we return to the 
text before quoted. The nine disciples whom the Lord left 
behind when he ascended the mountain, failed through 
their want of faith in Jesus, notwithstanding the many 
proofs he had given them of his divine nature and power. 
The wonderful works they had themselves done by his com- 
mand, to say nothing of the other proofs he had given them 
of his nature and attributes, should have wrought faith in 
them, if indeed faith could be produced by evidence of the 
most powerful and convincing kind. Hence the severity of 
our Lord’s reproof: “O faithless and perverse generation,” 
—addressing his disciples—* how long shall I be with you? 
How long shall I bear with you?” They attempted the 
miracle, relying, it is probable, on the success they had had 
while executing the commission they had lately fulfilled. 
Evidently they were surprised by their failure. The tone of 
their question indicates it: no doubt, at the commencement 
of their mission, they were surprised at their success (Luke 
x. 17), and the Lord, without explaining to them why the 
powers formerly conferred upon them had ceased, adapts 
his answer to the condition in which they actually were at 
that time, in which also they were to continue, until they 
should be sent forth again upon a wider mission after his 
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ascension, with the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and the 
gift of true faith. 

Verses 19, 20. “Then came the disciples to Jesus apart 
and said, Why could we not cast him out? And Jesus said 
unto them, Because of your unbelief: For verily I say unto 
you, if ye have faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye shall 
say unto this mountain”—meaning, perhaps, the mountain 
from which he had just descended—* remove hence to 
yonder place, and it shall remove; and nothing shall be 
impossible unto you.” 

This is a difficult passage to explain. The difficulty is to 
determine what our Lord meant by faith as a grain of mus- 
tard-seed. We have many examples of persons who sought 
the Lord for healing, with faith sufficient to receive the 
benefit they sought; yet we have no reason to suppose they 
had the faith requisite to perform a miracle in his name, 
The father who besought him on this occasion is an exam- 
ple (Mark ix, 23, 24). Had he the faith which our Lord 
described, and could he have ejected the foul spirit from 
his child? Had the apostles less faith than this father? 
That the father had some faith is evident (Mark ix. 23, 24). 
Is all faith of the same kind? Or, is there one kind of faith 
sufficient to receive a blessing from the Saviour, but not 
suflicient to impart or convey a blessing from the Saviour 
to another person, while there is another kind of faith sufli- 
cient for both these purposes (1 Cor. xiii. 2)? 

That there is some ground for such distinctions may be 
inferred from the fact before stated, and also from the ces- 
sation of miracles in the church: For otherwise the cessa- 
tion of miracles would prove the utter extinction of faith, 
and consequently, of the church itself. Let us adopt the 
distinction for a moment, and proceed to consider how far 
it will serve to explain this passage. The apostles were 
applied to on this occasion as the known disciples and 
ministers of the Lord Jesus. It is not improbable that the 
father who brought his child to them, had seen or heard of 
the miracles they had performed (vs. 16), and they essayed 
to act, as they acted before, in that character. They failed 
in this attempt, because they had not the faith as his minis- 
ters (actively) to fulfil the functions of their office. If we 
consider our Lord’s answer (in vs. 17) as addressed to the 
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apostles in their ministerial character, and intended as a 
reproof to them, we may find an intimation in it of the 
deficiency with which they were especially chargeable. 
“How long shall I be with you: how long shall I bear 
with you?” As if he had said, “ Must I for ever remain 
with you performing such signs and wonders as you have 
seen, Which demonstrate the glory of my person and the 
greatness of my power? Will ye never learn to know who 
Iam, and to believe in me as I am? What other signs 
and wonders must I show you, if those which you have 
seen do not convince you?” It is evident they did not 
properly appreciate the evidence they had of his glory and 
majesty, and consequently their conceptions of his nature 
and offices were low and grovelling. They had no clear 
apprehension of his Deity, or of his power and glory as 
Son of Man and Lord of the world. This deficiency 
unfitted them for his active service as stewards and dis- 
pensers of his divine powers. To serve in this capacity 
they must needs have a faith founded upon a clear appre- 
hension of the nature, attributes, and glorious majesty of 
their master, as God-Man-Megsiah. But his incarnate and 
outwardly humble condition (or the veil of his flesh, as the 
apostle expresses it-—Heb. x. 20), concealed the inherent 
and essential glory of his person almost as effectually from 
them as it did from the masses of the people, and the veil 
continued until the cloud at last concealed his body from 
their sight, on the day of his findl ascension. Even Peter, 
James, and John, who were witnesses of the transfiguration, 
are not to be excepted from this remark (John xiii. 36, 39; 
Mark x. 35, xiv. 50, 71; Luke xxii. 32; Matt. xviii. 3). 

If we may adopt this view of the passage, the faith which 
our Lord spoke of, had respect to the powers of his kingdom 
and to the apostles as his ministers in his kingdom, and dis- 
pensers or channels for the dispensation of those powers. 
Such faith is of too high a nature to be produced or wrought 
in man, as he now is, by mere evidence. It is the produet 
of the Holy Spirit’s power alone. Accordingly on the day 
of Pentecost the apostles received it (Acts iii. 16) in such 
measure as the Divine purposes at that time required. But 
the full exhibition of the power of faith, as we may infer 
from the example our Lord gives in this passage (Comp. 
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1 Cor. xiii. 2), is not to be expected during this order of 
things. The faith which feeds and sustains the church now, 
is more like the faith of the father who besought the Saviour 
to heal his child (Mark. ix, 22, 24) than the active energizing 
principle which the Saviour describes and requires in those 
whom he will make partners in his throne (Rev. iii. 21). 
More adequate and realizing views of the majesty and glory 
of the Lord, would, no doubt, impart unwonted energy to the 
faith of the church even in this dispensation ; but whether 
such views will be attained before the coming of the Lord, 
depends wholly upon the operations of the Holy Spirit, 
for which we can only pray, with such faith as we now 
have. 

Verse 21. “ Howbeit this kind” (of demons or this kind 
or order of beings called demons) “ goeth not out but by 
prayer and fasting.” 

It seems extraordinary that our Lord, after ascribing such 
power to faith, should seem to admit that any kind of foul 
spirits could not be overcome by it. It seems extraordinary 
also, that he should ascribe to prayer and fasting greater 
powers than those he had aseribed to faith. Yet these are 
deductions which some make from the text. In order to 
interpret this passage we must rightly appreciate our Lord’s 
position as a teacher of such men as the apostles were at 
that time. Their mistaken views on some points, and their 
utter ignorance of coming and even impending events, has 
already been frequently alluded to. In conveying instrue- 
tion to them he took them as they were, and expressed 
himself in such terms as were best suited to their extremely 
limited powers of apprehension. Had he said to them, in 
plain language, that they were about to pass into a new 
dispensation, entirely different from that then existing, in 
which they would be subjected to a new discipline, and 
receive new influences: and that this dispensation was to 
be introduced by his crucifixion, death, resurreetion, and 
ascension into heaven, which would be followed by the 
mission of the Holy Spirit, they would not have understood 
him; for they could not so much as conceive of his rejec- 
tion and death. Such sayings “ would have been hid from 
them, neither would they have known the things which 
were spoken,” Luke xviii. 34. 
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Our Lord, therefore, did not take this method, although 
his allusion, in the words under consideration was, as we 
eonceive, to the dispensation of the Holy Spirit, which he 
denotes by one of its adjuncts, or ordinances. Fasting was 
not a part of the discipline which our Lord appointed to his 
disciples. Indeed it was his will and appointment that 
they should not fast while he remained with them (Matt. ix. 
14,15; Mark ii. 19, 20). But when he should be taken away 
from them (that is after his ascension) then it was his will 
that they should fast as well as pray. The allusion, though 
it may seem to us obscure, is to post-ascension times, and 
the new order of things and discipline which would then 
be established; then, throngh prayer and fasting, they 
would receive from the Holy Spirit the faith by which 
they would be able to cast- out this kind of demons. The 
words of the Saviour are limited to the occasion and the 
question he was answering; or the case in hand. He 
declared the cause of their failure in that particular in- 
stance; leaving it to them to infer that in all cases requiring 
the exercise of miraculous power, the want of faith would 
be followed by the same result. 

In confirmation of this interpretation it may be added, 
that it does not appear that any of the apostles did perform 
any miracles after the death of John the Baptist, until they 
received the gifts of the Spirit after our Lord’s ascension ; and 
if we consider the new posture of the nation in consequence 
of that event, and the change in our Lord’s ministry conse- 
quent upon it (see notes on Matt. xiv. 10, p. 390 etc.) we 
cannot perceive any reason (arising from their official rela- 
tions to the Lord Jesus) why they should. It is probable 
they were his constant attendants on his jonrneyings from 
place to place; and when persons brought their sick to be 
healed, the Lord himself was present to heal them. The 
evangelists uniformly represent him, and not his disciples, as 
performing the cures. On the occasion in question, nine of 
the apostles were for a short time separated from their 
master. It was an extraordinary occurrence, brought about 
by an extraordinary design or occasion. We do not know 
that they were separated as long, at any time afterwards, 
until they fled from him in the garden of Gethsemane 
(Matt. xxvi. 56; Mark. xiv. 50). 
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The passage is regarded by all interpreters as very 
obscure, and the foregoing interpretation, if not satisfactory, 
may suggest one which isso. At least it seems preferable 
to that which ascribes the failure of the apostles to the 
neglect of a practice which, they were not required at that 
time to observe—a practice which, for some reason, it was 
not proper or possible for them to observe (Mark. ii. 19), 
Indeed, if the reader will duly consider what has been said in 
the note on verse 16, and the other notes therein referred to, 
he will not hastily reject this interpretation. 

Matt. xvii. 22, 23. “ And while they abode in Galilee, 
Jesus said unto them, the Son of Man [p43 y3 Ben Adam, 
Ps. viii. 6] shall be betrayed into the hands of men [sy 
po» Bide anashim), and they shall kill him, and the 
third day he shall be raised again” (Mark ix. 31). 

It has been already remarked, that our Lord is to be con- 
sidered under three distinct relations, which met and were 
blended in his person. He was the Divine Word, the 
second person of the Trinity, and as such the maker and 
governor of the universe (Col. i. 16). He was the Son of 
Man—the Adam of the Covenant, or as St. Paul calls him, 
the second man—the last Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47). In 
this character he was and is, under God (1 Cor. xv. 28), the 
absolute sovereign and universal Lord and governor of the 
world. As such he is also the high priest of the world, 
and the only Mediator between it and all its eoncerns and 
God. Ilis sovereignty and priesthood go together, and 
because he sustains the one, no other being in the universe 
is capable of sustaining or performing, officially or aceep- 
tably, the functions of the other. He was also the Messiah 
of Israel, and as such, the Christ. But his priestly office, 
flcugh commensurate with his kingly office as Son of Man, 
was by God’s covenant with David united to or connected 
with his Messianic office. Hence it was, that although the 
purpose of his first advent was to atone for the sin of the 
world (1 John ii. 2; John i. 29), and redeem the world as 
his inheritance ; his mission at that time was nevertheless 
confined to Israel (Matt. xv. 24, x. 5, 6). At his second 
advent he will come to take possession of the world as his 
kingdom, and to rule over it as the Scn of Man. (Matt. 
xvi. 27, xxv. 31, 82; Jolin v.27; Heb. ix. 28. See also the 
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notes on Matt. viii. 20, 23-27, ante pp. 107-109, ix. 4, pp. 
907-211, xiii. 37-43, p. 251.) 

Bearing these distinetions in mind, we observe that our 
blessed Lord, whenever he spoke of his approaching suffer- 
ings, always designated himself as the Son of Man; as if 
the body he bore as Son of Man was the sacrifice appointed 
for him to make (Matt. xx. 18, 28, xxvi. 2, 24, 45, xvii. 12; 
Mark ." 31, ix. 31, x. 33, 45, xiv. 21, 41; Luke ix. 22, 
44, xxii. 22). But his priestly office, to which the act of 
making sonrifies belonged, could not, in the nature of things, 
as we have shown, be inferior to the order of his manhood. 
(See notes on Matt. xvi. 13, 15, xxi. 28), and the apostle Paul 
(in Heb. v. 6, 10, vi. 20, vii. 16, 21) expressly teaches us that 
his priesthood was according to the order of Melchizedec, 
the nature of which he briefly describes. It was higher 
than the order of Aaron, and distinguished from it in many 
important respects (Heb. vi., vii., viii.). It was perpetual 
in his hands (vs. 24)—it was according to the power of an 
endless life (vs. 16)—it was universal in its scope and effect 
(vs. 25). In all these respects it agrees with the nature, 
attributes, and office of Jesus as the Son of Man. 

The apostles, on the other hand, in their epistles, never 
spoke of his sufferings as those of the Son of Man, but as 
the sufferings of Christ (Rom. v. 6, 8, viii. 34; 1 Pet. i. 11, 
v. 1, e passim). This difference is remarkable, and cannot 
be accounted for satisfactorily, except by the distinctions 
before taken between the Saviour’s relations or offices as 
Son of Man and Messiah, and the nature and objects of the 
present dispensation of the gospel (of which the apostles 
were the first ministers), and the final dispensation of the 
restitution of all things. This will appear by the following 
considerations : 

Israel, according to the flesh, were the chosen or elect 
people of God. To them peculiar and very glorious pro- 
mises were made, upon the condition of their obedience. 
Had they fulfilled this condition, or had that generation of 
Israel to whom the Saviour went, received him with true 
faith and with the obedience of the heart (John i. 11; 
Matt. xxiii. 37; Ps. Ixxxi. 13-16), then, indeed, they would 
have been a peculiar treasure unto God above all people— 
4 kingdom of priests, and eminently holy above all other 
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nations (Exod. xix. 5,6). In order to the fulfilment of these 
promises, God graciously covenanted with David that the 
Son of Man—the Adam of the everlasting covenant, should 
become incarnate in his race, and the heir of his throne, 
by means of which covenant his universal priesthood was 
knitted or annexed to his office as Messiah. Such was the 
Divine plan; and although Israel fell, and thereby lost these 
privileges, that plan was not thereby frustrated (Rom. xi. 
11; Matt. xxi. 43). A new dispensation was opened upon 
the fall of Israel, in order to gather out of all nations ano- 
ther elect people, who should take the place of Israel 
according to the flesh; and by becoming the peculiar 
people of Messiah, become also a peculiar treasure unto 
God and a kingdom of priests (1 Pet. ii. 9). Now, the 
ministry committed to the apostles was appointed to gather 
this elect people for the Lord Jesus, not as the Son of Man 
(for as such all the nations of the earth are his), but as the 
Messiah of Israel or the church. Hence they preached him 
as the Christ, and spoke and wrote only of his sufferings as 
Christ, and not as the Son of Man. 

Yet the gathering of this elect people is not the whole of 
our Lord’s redemptive work. As the Son of Man and the 
patriarchal king and priest of the whole world—the true 
Melchizedec and king of peace,* he redeemed, by the offer- 





* Very curious opinions have been entertained concerning the person of 
Melchizedec. Some have supposed he was Shem—others, that he was a 
grandson of Shem; others, that he was a great-grandson, or other descendant, 
of Japhet; others suppose he was Ham ; others, still, that he was a righteous 
and peaceful Canaanitish king cotemporary with Abraham, without pretend- 
ing to determine anything more about him. (See Stuart on Heb. vii. 3; 
Excursus xiii, and Brown’s Dictionary.) Other writers have maintained 
that he was the Holy Ghost. Yet others, that he was the Son of God in his 
divine nature; and still others, that he was Christ himself: which last 
opinion was rejected by Professor Stuart, for the reason that it would force 
us to adopt the interpretation that “Christ is like unto himself,” or that 4 
comparison was formally instituted by the apostle between Christ and himself 
—“Cujus mentio est refutatio.” Upon this question it may be remarked— 

(1.) That he was a man, and not God or a divine person of the Trinity, 
follows from the nature of the office of a priest or mediator for man with 
God.—Heb. v. 1, 4,5; Gal. iii, 20; 1 Tim. ii, 5, See Matt. xx. 28; note, 
Mark x. 45. 

(2.) That he was a greater man than Abraham is expressly asserted by the 
apostle (Heb. vii. 7, also 4). He was greater also than the whole Levitical 
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Q ing of his body, the world itself, which was from the begin- 
ning his rightful possession as the Son of Man. Hence the 





priesthood put together, for virtually they all paid him tithes in Abraham, 
’ according to the reasoning of the apostle. What Canaanitish king could 
3 answer this description? Abraham had the promises, and was thereby 
} distinguished above all his cotemporaries. He was called the friend of God 
(2 Chron. xx. 7; Is. xli. 1, 8; James ii. 23). He was the greatest mortal man 
of his day. 

(3.) That Melchizedee was not a sinful mortal man, who needed to be 
' redeemed himself by a priest of his own order, is proved by the dignity, 
excellency, and enduring nature of his priesthood: for if he were such, it 
would follow, that had he been on earth at the time our Lord offered his 
body as a sacrifice, though a mortal man, of our fallen race, he would have 
been the officiating priest, and performed the act of making the sacrifice, as 
Abraham essayed to do when he laid Isaac on the altar. But the whole 
course of the reasoning of the apostle (in Heb. v., vi., and vii. chaps.), as well 
as our Lord’s own declaration (John x. 17, 18), renders the thing supposed 
impossible. 

(4.) The description which the apostle gives us of Melchizedee, if we may 
understand him to mean what he says, proves that he was not a man of 
Adam’s race. He was without father, without mother, without any (human) 
génealogy. He had neither beginning of days nor end of life, but was made 
like unto (or conformed unto) the Son of God (by reason, or means, as we 
suppose, of his union with the second person of the Trinity), and consequently, 
eternally a priest without a successor in his office. 

(5.) Again, his name (which must be understood in its full and proper 
import) is descriptive of his person and office. Thus understood, it can 
belong to no being in the universe but the Son of Man—the Ben Adam of the 
everlasting covenant. For he only can truly be called the king of righteous- 
ness and peace, having universal and everlasting dominion over this world 
(Is. ix. 6; Ps. ii. 6,12; Dan. vii. 14. Comp. also John viii. 58, with Heb. 
vii. 4). As the absolute Lord of the world, the Son of Man is the only being 
capable of the functions of High Priest of the world, and of Mediator between 
it and all its concerns and God. As the world, which was his inheritance, 
had fallen under the curse of God, he only could redeem it from apostacy 
and sin, and restore it to allegiance and the Divine favor. 

(6.) David refers to Melchizedee in a prophecy concerning the exaltation 
of Christ as an extraordinary person (Ps, ex. 4): “Jehovah hath sworn, and 
it repenteth him not, Thou art a priest for ever, after [according to] the 
order (manner) of Melchizedec.” It is true he gives no explanation of his 
person or character. Yet, from the manner in which his name is introduced, 
he was of a rank worthy of the divine persons engaged in the transaction. 
The oath of Jehovah cannot be interpreted of an inconsiderable person or 
thing. Nor can the Messiah in his exaltation be in any of his relations or 
offices, of the rank or order of a mortal man. As observed above, the order 
of our Lord’s priesthood could not be inferior to the order of his manhood, 
and he is the one and only man of his own order. He is the head of the 
new creation—the second Adam, and cannot take rank in his person or any of 
his offices from any of our mortal race. 

These considerations might be enforced by an examination of Heb. v., vi» 
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apostle John (ist Ep. ii. 2), speaking in the name of the 
whole body of the elect, or of the universal church, says, 
“ Who is the propitiation for owr (that is, his elect people’s) 
sins, and not for ours only, but also for the whole world.* 
According to the same distinction, we understand an expres- 
sion of the apostle Paul (in 1 Tim. iv. 10), “ Who is the Saviour 
of all men, especially of those that believe.” 

The only salvation offered to men during this dispensa- 
tion is this great or especial salvation of the elect people, 
given to Christ as his peculiar people (Tit. ii. 14), who are 
to inherit the privileges first conditionally promised to Israel 
according to the flesh (Ex. xix. 5, 6)—called (on account of 
their subrogation) “ the Israel of God” (Gal. vi. 16). Hence 
the apostles preached Jesus as the Christ, not as the Son of 
Man. Their commissions and all their labors fell within 
the Messianic office of our Lord. His kingdom, as Messiah 
or the Christ, is, during the whole of this dispensation or order 
of things, the great and the only concern. All, to whom 
the gospel is preached, are invited to embrace this great 
salvation and enter this kingdom. But when this kingdom 
shall be consummated by the gathering to himself of the 
accomplished aggregate of his elect—that is, of all who 
have been given to him in that relation or character, then 
will he come in his kingdom as the Son of Man, and extend 
his benignant rule over all the nations of the earth (Matt. 
xxv. 31), and the blessed effect of his redemptive work be 
seen and felt in the restitution of all things. 

The sum of what has been advanced on this topic may 
be thus stated: Our Lord, in speaking of his sufferings as 








vii, but without more, they justify the conclusion (we submit) that the Mel- 
chizedee who met Abraham and blessed him (Gen. xiv. 18), and brought 
forth bread and wine (the elements employed by the Saviour at the institu- 
tion of the Supper) was the Son of Man,—the Adam to whom the psalmist 
(Ps. viii.) ascribes universal dominion. With this view of the question, let 
the reader ponder John viii. 56-58: “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day, and he saw and was glad.”* . . . “ Before Abraham was, I am’ 
We add only, that this interpretation is not open to the objection of Professor 
Stuart before mentioned ; for it amounts to this, that the order of our Lord's 
priesthood, as the Christ or Messiah of Israel, is according to the order of 
his nature, offices, and attributes, as the Son of Man, See the note on Matt. 
xx. 28. 

* The words, the sins of, are a gloss of the translators, and should be 
omitted. They tend to mislead from the true sense, 
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the Son of Man, had in view the whole of his redemptive 
work, not only as it respected his elect people belonging to 
him as Messiah, but the world itself and the nations who 
are to dwell upon it during all futurity, which belongs to 
him as the Son of Man (Matt. xiii. 41, xxv. 31-34, 40.) 

The apostles, on the other hand, speak only of his suffer- 
ings as Christ, because the ministry which had been com- 
mitted to them had respect only to the kingdom which 
had been given to our Lord, as the seed of David and the 
Messiah of Israel, which must be consummated before hig 
coming into his kingdom as the Son of Man. 

This interpretation suggests that our Lord’s kingdom as 
the Christ is a kingdom of kings and priests exalted to 
thrones of glory in the world of redemption (Rev. iii. 21, i. 
6,v. 10; Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29; Rom. viii. 28-30; 
Phil. iii. 21; 1 Thess. iv. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12; Rom. viii. 17; 
1 Pet. iv. 13; Eph. i. 20,23; 1 Cor. iii. 16, vi. 19; John 
xvii. 9, 20, 24), constituting, as it were, a vast temple for 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. This kingdom is distinct 
from his kingdom as the Son of Man, which is a kingdom 
over this world and the nations and people that shall dwell 
upon it (Dan. vii. 14; Rev. xxi. 24; Matt. xxv. 31-46). But 
this also is a glorious and an everlasting kingdom, which 
shall not pass away or be destroyed (Dan. vii. 14, ii. 44), 
out of which he will cast and destroy all things that offend, 
and them that do iniquity (Matt. xiii. 41). 

One observation more: The union of the divine to the 
human nature of Jesus as the Son of Man, and the incarna- 
tion of both under the Abrahamic and Davidic covenant, 
has exalted his human nature to the throne of the universe 
(Rev. iii. 21), and his elect people to his own throne as Son 
of Man (Rev. i. 13, comp. with Rev. ii. 26, 27, iii. 21), and 
so made them also kings and priests unto God (Rev. xx. 6, 
v. 10, i. 6). Whether, therefore, the apostles speak of our 
blessed Lord as the Son of God, or as the Son of Man, or as 
the Christ, or simply as Jesus, they refer to the complexity 
of his person as God-Man-Messiah, the Maker and Re- 
deemer of the world—and the Redeemer of Israel; and they 
seldom have occasion (as Paul had when reasoning about 
the priesthood of Jesus) to ascribe the particular parts of 
his work discriminately to the particular character, rela- 
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tion or office in which he performed them, because their 
mission and office fell within and were circumscribed by his 
mission and offices as the Christ, and the designed end and 
especial purposes of these will be fully attained when the 
elect church (or the Israel of God) shall be completed, and 
the Lord shall come to receive it to himself (Matt. xiii. 43, 
and see note on Matt. xii. 8, ante p. 233). 

Matt. xvii. 24. “And when they were come to Caper- 
naum, they that received tribute money came to Peter and 
said, Doth not your master pay tribute?” 

The fact that such a question should be addressed to a 
follower of the Lord, shows how completely his divine na- 
ture was concealed under his humanity. The question 
assumes that he was a mere man, and a subject of earthly 
government. It affords a proof of the meekness and quiet- 
ness of our Lord’s demeanor (Matt. xii. 19), and of the 
groundlessness of the charge made against him before 
Pilate by the chief priests and rulers of the Jews (Luke 
xxiii. 2). 

Verse 25. “ He saith Yes.” 

If we reflect what opportunities this apostle had had of 
knowing his master’s true nature and character, his answer 
will appear more extraordinary than the question. He had 
witnessed the power of his will over the winds and the waves. 
He had seen him raise the dead by his voice—feed thousands 
with a few loaves—walk on the sea, and but just before, be- 
held the transfiguration of his person. He had heard the 
voice of the Father acknowledging him as hisSon. What im- 
pressions were these things adapted to make on the mind of 
this apostle? Yet upon being asked “ Doth not your master 
pay tribute?’ “he saith Yes.” The answer was inconsider- 
ate unless it be understood as meaning nothing more, than 
that it was his master’s Aadit or practice to pay tribute. But 
in whatever sense we are to understand it, our Lord’s ques- 
tioning of him was designed to awaken reflection and ex- 
plain the motive of his own conduct if such had been his 
custom or practice. 

Verses 25, 26. “ And when he was come into the house, 
Jesus prevented (anticipated) him saying, What thinkest 
thou Simon? of whom do the kings of the earth take cus- 
tom or tribute? of their own sons or from other persons! 
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Peter saith to him, Of other persons. Jesus saith unto him, 
Then are the sons free.” 

It is probable that Peter entered the house to inform the 
Saviour of the presence of the tax collectors, and of their 
demand. But in this he was anticipated. The case put 
was closely analogical. Custom or tribute is both an exac- 
tion and a duty, from which the sons of earthly kings were 
exempt. The analogy was too obvious to Peter to require 
an express application. He could not have forgotten 
the voice from the cloud, “This is my beloved Son.” Who 
could exact tribute from him or impose on him the duty to 
pay it? Has the God of the whole earth less power than 
earthly kings? The miracle recorded in the next verse, in 
fact proved his exemption: for he that could make the 
fish of the sea his servants, could have made all the kings 
of the earth and their subjects, even the earth itself, open 
and proffer to him their treasures at his will. 

Verse 27. But that we may not “ offend them, go thou to 
the sea and cast an hook, and take up the fish that first 
cometh up, and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou 
shalt find a piece of money; that take and give unto them, 
for me and thee.” 

The evangelist does not say that Peter did as he was bid, 
or that he actually found the piece of money required. He 
is contented with reciting merely the circumstances which 
led to this direction, leaving it to the reader to supply the 
rest. We have no doubt that the apostle executed his mas- 
ter’s command, with the success foretold. This miracle had 
even fewer witnesses than the transfiguration. We are not 
informed that any other of the disciples heard the direction, 
or went with Peter to the sea, and saw him cast a hook or 
take a fish with the money in his mouth. Peter, so far as 
we know, was the only witness of the miracle; but he no 
doubt spoke of it to his fellow disciples. It taught them, 
or should have taught them, that they could need no other 
riches than the love and favor of their Divine master. 

The miracle was an example of our Lord’s power, as the 
Son of Man, over the fish of the sea, according to Ps. viii. 8, 
and this we suppose is the chief point of instruction. Of all 
the miracles our Lord performed this is the most difficult for 
false religionists to explain away. “ Peter is sent to the 
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sea, not with a net, but with a hook... A net might en- 
close many fishes, a hook could take but one.... A fish 
shall bring him a stater in her mouth; and that the fish 
that bites first. What an unusual bearer is here! what an 
unlikely element to yield a piece of ready coin!” (Bp. Hall.) 
Nothing short of absolute power over the fish of the gea 
and knowledge of them could have enabled the Saviour to 
perform this miracle. 

This is the only miracle of the kind mentioned by Mat- 
thew, and he selected it, as we suppose, because it was the 
most striking illustration of the power of Jesus as Son of 
Man. At the calling of Peter, according to Luke (v. 4-10) 
our Lord displayed his power over the fish of the sea, and 
again, according to John, after his resurrection (John xxi. 6- 
11). These last were witnessed only by those who were, or 
were to be, apostles, and consequently were a part of their 
private instruction; and although both of them were per- 
fectly convincing to those who saw them, yet are they more 
sasily evaded or explained away, by rationalistic interpre- 
ters, than the one we are considering. For either the fact 
itself here recorded must be denied, or, as Bengel observes, 
a manifold miracle of omniscience and omnipotence must 
be admitted, (1) That something should be caught—capi ali- 
quid ; (2) and that quickly—et czto ; (8) that there should be 
money in a fish—in pisce fore pecuniam ; (4) and that in the 
first fish—eamque in pisce primo ; (5) that the sum should be 
just what was needed—nummum fore tanti quantum opus 
esset ; (6) that it should be in the fish’s mouth—/ore in yscis 
ore. Therefore the fish was commanded (or constrained) to 
bring a stater or four-drachm coin, that very moment, from 
the bottom of the sea. 

The miracle illustrates very impressively Ps. viii. 8, before 
referred to, and taken in connexion with others before 
remarked upon, shows that we are to understand the words 
of David literally, and in their fullest sense. “Thou 
madest him to have dominion (absolute) over the works of 
thy hands; thou hast put al/ things under his feet—all 
sheep and oxen; yea and the beasts of the field; the fowl 
of the air, and the fish of the sea; and whatsoever passeth 
through the paths of the sea.” 

Matt. xviii. 1. “At the same time came the disciples 
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unto Jesus, saying, Who is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven” (of the heavens) ? 

Mark informs us (ix. 33) of a dispute which had arisen 
among them, when they were apart from the Lord; about 
which he questioned them, but they were unwilling, for 
some cause, to mention the subject of it. Luke, although 
less particular in some respects, represents the Saviour as 
having come to the knowledge of it through his knowledge 
of their hearts (ix. 47). The disciples, it is evident, were 
confidently expecting the coming of their Lord’s kingdom 
at that time; and, as they had been especially chosen to 
follow him, they took it for granted that they all would have 
distinguished places in it. They expected, also, that there 
would be distinctions made between themselves, and the 
question was, who of them should be the greatest. Evi- 
dently they supposed, that by privately discussing the mat- 
ter among themselves, when Jesus was not immediately 
present, they could prevent his knowing anything about 
their ambitious aspirations, which shows how imperfectly 
they understood the character of their master. It is impor- 
tant that we should properly appreciate the character of the 
disciples, so as not to overestimate either their piety or 
knowledge, in order that we may properly understand our 
Lord’s instructions to them and his method of dealing with 
them. No fact is clearer than that the apostles, during our 
Lord’s personal ministry, and until they were inspired by 
the Holy Spirit, entertained very limited and very erroneous 
views upon many subjects which, to us, appear too plain to 
be misunderstood. 

Verses 2, 3. “ And Jesus called a little child unto him, 
and set him in the midst of them” [and having taken him 
in his arms, he said unto them, Mark ix. 36], “ Verily, I say 
unto you, except ye be converted and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is manifest from this verse that the apostles, at that time, 
were very far from being fit for the kingdom of heaven, yet 
they were (excepting Judas) all elected and chosen of God 
to eternal life (Luke x. 20; John vi. 70). The mere choice 
of them by the Saviour to be his apostles, and the future 
stewards of the mysteries of the kingdom, included, we may 
believe, their election to eternal life. Yet to Peter (to whom 
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the Father had revealed the mystery of the incarnation) the 
Saviour addressed similar words, after foretelling his apos- 
tacy: “ When thou art converted strengthen thy brethren” 
(Luke xxii. 32). On this occasion our Lord impressively 
taught them, that the road to greatness lay in the direction 
opposite to that their eyes were turned to. Their views 
must undergo a change equal to that of transforming a 
worldly, ambitious man, doting on wordly distinctions and 
glory, into a little child, who cannot even understand what 
such glory and distinctions are, and has no thought or de- 
sire to possess them. 

What a picture of the kingdom of heaven is here given! 
Nothing indeed is said directly of the kingdom itself, but 
only of the spirit of its inhabitants. Men must unlearn, as 
it were, their whole education, and be brought back to the 
simplicity of childhood, to have the first qualification for 
the kingdom of God, in gee Love is the centralizing or 
cementing power (Col. i . 14), and ule is service; and 
the highest rule the heseubibnet service (John xiii. 14-16; 
Mark ix. 35; Matt. xx. 26-28). 

The word (¢7ge@zre) translated in this place, and also in 
Luke xxii. 32, converted, is not that which is commonly used 
in the New Testament to denote a change of heart (Matt. 
iii. 2, iv. 17, xi. 20, 21, xii. 41), or of the mind (see Matt. v. 
39, vii. 6, xvi. 23, xviii. 3), yet the circumstances of the oc- 
casion, and what our Lord did say to them, imply that they 
needed it. And it magnifies the power and goodness of the 
Saviour that he not only bore with his disciples, but kept 
them from falling away from him, notwithstanding their 
carnal views and unsanctified affections. He had taken 
them from the humble walks of life, and although un- 
learned, they had derived their notions of things from the 
more elevated classes of their countrymen, and no doubt 
esteemed those things great and desirable, which the great 
men of the nation so ‘esteemed. He taught them many 
things concerning himself which were utterly at variance 
with their expectations, and without the illuminating, con- 
verting, and strengthening power of the Holy Spirit, he at- 
tached them to his person—preserved them (the son of per- 
dition only excepted) amidst all the scandals and tempta- 
tions to which they were exposed, to the end of his minis 
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try; and then, as it were, handed them over to the Holy 
Spirit to convert, enlighten, sanctify, and preserve till they 
should seal their testimony with their blood. (See note on 
Acts ii. 1, Journ. vol. x. 553.) 

xviii. 4, 5. “ Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself 
as this little child” (meaning the child he then held in his 
arms, Mark ix. 36, 37) “the same is greatest in the kingdom 
of heaven ; and whosoever shall receive one such little child 
in my name, receiveth me.” Mark adds, “ And whosoever 
receiveth me, receiveth not me” only “ but him” also “ that 
sent me” (Mark ix. 37). 

The primary object of our Lord, on this occasion, was to 
correct the ambitious views of the apostles. He taught 
them they must lay them aside, and become like that little 
child, in order to obtain even an entrance in the kingdom, 
the chief places of which they coveted. But incidentally 
he taught them also, that little children were peculiarly 
dear to him, and not only that, but that little children, like 
the one he held in his arms before them, were, and would 
be received into the kingdom of heaven. This is more plainly 
declared in Matt. xix. 14; Mark x. 14; Luke xviii. 16. It 
would be incongruous to say to the apostles, that unless 
they became like little children they should not enter into 
the kingdom, unless little children do enter into that king- 
dom ; for that would imply that they might enter into the 
kingdom by becoming like those who do not enter into it. 
How can it be that the receiving of a little child in Jesus’ 
name is a receiving of him unless the child is his? Can we 
have a stronger assurance that all children removed by 
death, before the commission of actual sin, are saved? By 
nature, indeed, they are lost; otherwise they would not 
need a Saviour. But because they are the Saviour’s, the 
effect of his work is to transfer them, at the very beginning 
almost of their being, from the stock or parentage of the 
fallen Adam to his own stock or parentage, as the second 
Adam ; so that their genealogy from the first shall be rec- 
koned from him. This was a great object of his incarna- 
tion—so great that it seems to be represented (in the ele- 
venth verse) as the prominent object of his coming, which 
the apostles did not seem to have any conception of (Matt. 
xix. 13, Mark x. 13, Luke xviii. 15) even after he had so 
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explicitly declared it, although they might at least have con- 
jectured it from their own Scriptures. (See Jerem. xix. 8, 
5; Joel ii. 16-18; 2 Chron. xx. 13; Jonah iv. 9, 11; and 
Numb. xiv. 23 in the Septuagint, a passage which is not 
found in the Hebrew text.) According to the Divine plan, 
this world or this life, so far as the infant race is concerned, 
may be compared to a nursery ground of the kingdom of 
heaven ; or rather, taking our similitude from the parable 
in the 12th, 13th, and 14th verses—the Father of myriads 
of worlds is not willing that the least and most inglorious of 
them should perish. On the contrary, he takes infinite pains 
to recover it; and not only that, but also to recover every 
individual of the race he planted upon it. Such was the 
scope of the mission of the Son of Man (vs. 11-14). He came 
to repair the ruin of the fall—to restore the human family to 
his kingdom, except so far as personal, actual sin persisted 
in, without repentance and faith, should prevent. But this 
exception does not embrace infants removed by death be- 
fore actual sin. How extensive then, and how minute, is 
the plan of redemption! Who can count the number of 
the infant dead from the beginning? Yet not one of them 
is overlooked by our Father in heaven. He will gather 
them all into his kingdom ; but in what orders or ranks, or 
with what distinctions, depends wholly on his sovereign 
pleasure (1 Cor. xv. 40, 42).* 





* A strong, if not conclusive argument, in support of this (exposition), may 
be derived from 1 Cor. xv. 22, compared with Rom. v. 12, 14: “ For as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made alive.”—“ Wherefore, as by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death passed upon 
all men, for that all have sinned.” Death was the penalty of the sin of 
Adam, and to die once is the whole of that penalty ; so that when death hath 
passed once upon an infant, who has committed no actual sin, it has suffered 
the whole of that penalty. In other words, the penalty was not to die and 
then to be raised from the dead, through the work of Christ the Second 
Adam, and then to die a second death ; but simply to die once (Heb. ix. 27), 
on account of the sin of the first Adam. But the Son of Man came to reverse 
that penalty, or rather to bear it for men, and bring them to life again by 
raising them from the dead. In this resurrection children, dying in infancy, 
will have part. Will their resurrection be a blessing or a benefit to them! 
Most certainly. But how will it be a blessing or a benefit, if they are raised 
from the dead only to die the second death? It follows, therefore, from the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the infant portion of our race, through the 
work of Christ, that their condition in the future state cannot be otherwise 
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What our Lord said on this topic amounts to this: None 
of the human race, except little children, can enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; that is, none but children, literally 
such, and those who become so like them, that they may be 
called little children. All the saved, therefore, are little 
children, either literally such or made such by Divine grace. 
It is an inversion of the Saviour’s meaning, to suppose that 
he primarily intended humble-minded, child-like disciples 
or followers. Primarily he meant babes, little children ; 
and secondarily, his humble-minded followers, so like them 
in disposition that they might be regarded as though they 
were literally such. This interpretation shows the force of 
the designation “little children,” frequent in John’s epistles, 
and once used by Panl, and once also by our Lord (John 
xiii. 33; Gal. iv. 19; 1 John ii. 1, 18, 28, ili. 7, iv. 4, v. 21). 

Matt. xviii. 6. “ But whoso shall offend one of these lit- 
tle ones, which believe in me, it were better for him that a 
mill-stone were hanged about his neck and ¢hat he were 
drowned in the depth of the sea.” 

From his care and love for children, and the Divine pur- 
poses in regard to them, the Saviour passes to offences or oc- 
casions of sin given to them by others. As the receiving 
of them in his name is receiving him, so offences against 
them are offences against him, deserving the severest pun- 
ishment. A large proportion of our race (some say three- 
fifths), are removed by death before they are capable of 
committing actual sin, and of course before they are capable 
of being offended in the sense of the text. Hence our Lord 
confines his denunciation to offences against those little 
ones who believe in him. For he makes no distinction be- 
tween those young persons who have become accountable 
for their conduct and others, except that founded on belief 
and unbelief—that- is, between his church and the world. 
Still, in the case of children who are spared to grow up to 
maturity, there is a moment at which each first becomes 
capable of committing sin. Until that time, they are the 





than happy, because if it were not so, the work of Christ would be the 
means of increasing the original penalty to those who die before they are 
capable of repentance and faith, and even of committing actual sin. This 
argument is developed and enforced in Russel’s Treatise on Infant Salvation 
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Lord’s in the sense explained. In regard to every one of 
them there must be a first sin, and a first occasion of sin, 
and he who gives it falls within this denunciation of the 
Saviour. The sin of misleading and corrupting children, or 
becoming the occasion of their straying into the way of 
transgression, we are warranted by this passage in saying, is 
peculiarly offensive to the Saviour. How few think that it 
would be better for them to die a violent death than to be- 
come the occasion of sin to a little child, or to a humble 
child-like follower of the Saviour! How few consider the 
fearful responsibilities of their conduct towards those whom 
the Saviour claims especially as his own. 

Yet such is the condition of the world, and the influences 
to which it is subject, that “it must needs be that offences 
come” (vs. 7), and such is human nature that offences, or 
occasions of sin, come even from within ourselves, as well 
as from the world without (vs. 8, 9). The apostles, and 
consequently all others, might become their own tempters, 
but in such cases the Saviour required them to proceed to 
extremities, if necessary. ‘ But if thy hand or foot offend 
thee, cut it off” . .. “and if thine eye offend thee, pluck 
it out,” if there be no other means of resisting the occasion 
of offence. Recurring, then, to the subject of children, he 
repeats, with particular application to the apostles, a caution 
already impliedly given: “ Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones,” enforcing it by the dignity and excellency 
which the Divine regard and care for them gives them. 

Verse 10. “ For I say unto you that their angels in heaven” 
(literally in the heavens) “do always behold the face of 
my Father which is in heaven.” 

This expression is to some extent metaphorical; for God 
is a Spirit (see John xiv. 9,i.18; Heb. i. 3). ‘No one 
hath seen God at any time.” Yet we cannot suppose our 
Lord would have spoken in this way, if these little ones had 
no guardian angels. Paul speaks of angels as ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister to those who shall be heirs of 
salvation (Heb. i. 14). What reasonable objection, then, 
can there be to this belief? There are angels enough for 
the service. Paul speaks of them as myriads (Heb. xii. 22). 
Even nations have their angels. If not, how can we explain 
Dan. x. 20, 21, and xii.1? The fact that God uses the 
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1859.] Zhe Son of Man come to Save the Lost. 615 


ministry of angels in this world, cannot be denied consis- 
tently with the Scriptures (Luke i. 11, 19, 26; ii. 9, 12; 
Matt. xxvi. 53; Acts i. 10; xii. 7, 8; xxvii. 23, and see 
Deut. xxxii. 8, in the LX X. version; also note on John xx. 
10, 12, vol. x. of Journal p. 72; and Jacob Ode’s Com- 
mentarius de Angelis in 4to). 

Matt. xviii. 11. “ For the Son of Man is come to save 
that which was lost ” [Zterally the lost +6 avorAwrdc]. 

Besides his mission as Messiah to Israel, our Lord had a 
mission as Son of Man. At the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist, he entered publicly on his mission to the nation of 
Israel as Messiah (John i. 11); at the death of John the 
Baptist, he entered on his mission to the people of Israel as 
the Son of Man;* and he was now engaged in the execution 
of that mission. Hence he said, The Son of Man is come— 
is already entered upon his work of saving (r3 amodwnré¢) 
the lost—an expression comprehensive of all the effects of 
the apostacy, both in general and in all, even the minutest 
particulars. This is apparent from the illustration the Sa- 
viour makes of his meaning in the next three verses. 

Verses 12, 13, 14. “ How think ye? If a man have an 
hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth he 
not leave the ninety and nine and goeth [go] into the 
mountains [or leave the ninety and nine upon the moun- 
tains and go] and seeketh [seek] that which is gone astray 
[the strayed one], and if so be that he find it, verily I say 





* This distinction may explain Matt. x. 23, a very difficult passage. At 
the death of John the Baptist, we have seen that our Lord changed his pub- 
lic course. Until that event, the nation was on their trial in their public, 
political, or associate capacity. The question for them to decide was, whe- 
ther they would nationally receive Jesus as their Messiah. By rejecting 
John and allowing him to be put to death, they, in fact, rejected the Messiah 
also, whom he forerun (Johni. 11). After the death of John, the Lord en- 
tered on his mission to the people as Son of Man; and the question then 
was who among the people (each for himself), would receive him as the Son 
of Manand Saviour. It was to this change in his relations and ministry, per- 
haps, our Lord alluded, when he said to his apostles, “Ye shall not have 
gone over the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come ”—as if he had 
said— Ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, before my mission 
to this nation as their Messiah, shall be accomplished, and I be ready to en- 
ter on my mission as Son of Man to the people in their individual and per- 
sonal relations (John i. 12). This explanation did not, occur to the writer 
until after the note on Matt. x. 23, was printed. It appears to be more 
satisfactory than any suggested in that note. 
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unto you, he rejoiceth more of that [sheep] than of the ninety 
and nine which went not astray. Even so, it is not the will 
of your Father which is in heaven, that one of these little 
ones should perish.” 

The grace and goodness of God, as well as the minuteness 
of his care and concern for his creatures, is beautifully 
illustrated by this comparison. It extends even to one little 
child; and would, even although only one were lost. But 
there is a magnificent idea in these verses which we shall 
fail of, if we do not consider the extent and diversity of its 
application. When we consider the vastness of the crea- 
tion, and reflect that this world and all its creatures and 
concerns, compared with the rest, are but as a microscopic 
speck in the ocean; and that the Divine providence and 
eare are extended as constantly and minutely to the whole 
of his creation as to this part of it, we are lost in the un- 
searchable reach of the Divine attributes and the infinite 
riches of our Father’s goodness. Some men, of great worldly 
reputation, find it impossible to believe that God should care 
for so inconsiderable a thing as this world, and especially 
that he should make such provision, as the Scriptures teach 
us He has made, for its recovery, even if they could regard 
it as lost. But they err through their ignorance of the 
Divine nature and attributes; nor do they consider that the 
goodness of God is concerned to confine rebellion and sin, 
if they are to be permitted at all, within the narrowest 
limits possible consistent with His infinitely wise and glori- 
ous purposes. This earth, diminutive as it may be, is a 
part of the vast fabric of creation; and man, humble as he 
now is when compared with angels, is one of God’s subjects ; 
and the honor of the Divine government is, for aught we know, 
as much concerned in his revolt and the curse it brought on 
this little world, as it could be in the case of some greater 
and more excellent orb, or of some more exalted creature 
than man. Add to this, God’s attributes of justice and 
mercy may be as gloriously displayed in the redemption and 
restoration of this little world, as they could have been, 
had it been the largest and most glorious of all the worlds 
he has made, and for aught we know, even more so. The 
comparison in these verses, and the application our Lord 
makes of it to the case of one little child, justifies the view 
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1859.]  Contending Brethren to be Reconciled. 61T 


we have taken of this subject. for (as in the case of a little 
child) the grace and goodness of God are not less conspi- 
cuously shown, beeause the earth is but a little planet and 
only one out of an infinite number ; nor because the object of 
go expensive provision as the incarnation of the Son of God, 
is a comparatively little race of creatures whose absence 
would scarcely be missed if blotted out of existence. Ra- 
ther let us say, both are magnified and exhibited more 
gloriously to all creatures in all worlds. 

Matt. xviii. 15. “ Moreover if [but should] thy brother 
trespass or sin against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone; and if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother.” 

Our Lord had just spoken of offences coming from the 
world, and pronounced a woe upon the world on account of 
them. With these he connects another class of offences, 
namely, those which should or might arise among his follow- 
ers who were brethren. The world could not be dealt with 
in the way which was proper to be observed among breth- 
ren; he therefore gives no directions how to proceed 
when the offence comes from ungodly or heathen men. 
They are to be left to the just judgment of God. But if the 
offence comes from a brother, a particular proceeding is 
prescribed, which it was the duty of his followers to observe. 
So the apostle Paul appears to have interpreted these 
directions of the Saviour (1 Cor. v. 12, 13*), 

The direction in this and the next two verses, implies 
that differences must not be permitted to continue among 
brethren. The sin, or the offence, must be removed, or the 
relationship itself must cease. The overture, or initiatory 
step, must be taken by the offended party, and if it is suc- 
cessful, the offended party is to esteem himself a gainer, by 


——— 





* The connecting thought appears to be that above suggested, although 
the word (cxavda\:2w) translated offend is not synonymous with the word 
(apravw) translated trespass. Some critics suppose the expression, “ if thy 
brother trespass against thee” should be rendered “sin before thee,” or “in 
thy presence.” However this may be, the chief difference between this, and 
the preceding verses (7th and 8th), appears. to be that, in the former, the 
Saviour speaks in general of scandals, offences, or causes or occasions of sin 
to others, without discriminating whether in or out of the church; whereas, 
in this verse (15) he speaks exclusively of sins or trespasses by one brother 
ot member of his church against another. 
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the restoration of fraternal intercourse and relations. We 
observe, in this direction, a delicate regard to the infirmi- 
ties of our nature. Our offences against our brethren are 
not to be made public without necessity. A private inter- 
view also may be attended with success, when one not strictly 
such might fail. It is, therefore, more hopeful, as well as 
more brotherly. Hence we might infer that the next step 
is directed, in part, at least, with a view to evidence, 
although not without some hope of reconciliation. 

Verses 16,17. “ But if he will not hear thee, then take 
with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or three 
witnesses every word [the whole thing] may be established” 
(Deut. xix. 15 in LX X). And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell 2¢ ( 7.¢. av posa, negotium de quo agitur, Beza) to the 
church; but if he neglect to hear the church, let him be 
unto thee as an heathen man and a publican [as the ethnic 
or the publican is—i ebvixog xa 6 reddvng |. 

The interveners, who are to serve as witnesses, it is to be 
presumed, are also to be brethren (although this is not 
expressly directed), because they are first to use persuasion, 
and not until that fails, are they to appear as witnesses 
against the offender, before the whole body of brethren, 
which our Lord here calls the church. He had before 
spoken once of Ais church, but without any allusion to its 
condition, either as visible or invisible, or any description of 
its exterior form or of its attributes (Matt. xvi.18). Here 
he alludes to the church as a visible body of brethren—yet 
imperfect, inasmuch as the precept itself supposes sins or 
offences committed by one member against another. 

The learned John Selden supposed the (ecclesia) church 
our Lord meant was the courts of law which then sat in 
Jerusalem; but he mistook the scope of the passage and of 
its context. 

The word occurs in the course of a most important pri- 
vate instruction, designed for the direction of the apostles 
in the new dispensation, upon which they were soon to 
enter. The idea, our Lord does not develop. It could not 
be outwardly realized, or exhibited to the world, until after 
his rejection, death, resurrection, and ascension, and the 
sending of the Holy Spirit—events (as we have frequently 
remarked) of which the apostles had no conception. Hence 
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1859.] Sense of the word Church. 619 


our Lord borrows a word from the existing institutions, in 
order to denote a new thing in the earth.* Heathenism 
had no institution analogous to the church, which implies 
an association for religious purposes in contra-distinction to 
secular objects and interests. At Rome the Emperor was 
both the religious and political head of the empire. Cicero 
regarded the augurship the. highest dignity in the State. 
The Flamens had the honors of royalty—a seat and a vote 
in the Senate by virtue of their office, the curule chair, and 
a palace to reside in. The Emperor, through his subordi- 
nates, took it upon himself to appoint the high priest of the 
Jews. Religion in the Roman world was wholly a State 
affair. Nor had Judaism a church in the evangelical sense 
of the word; and we may add, it was never meant to have. 
The religious and political commonwealth, by Divine con- 
stitution, were identical. That the subjects of either should 
form a society in an exclusively religious interest, indepen- 
dent of, or distinct from, their political relations or duties, was 
incompatible with the fundamental idea of theocracy, and 
would not have been tolerated in the days of David or 
Solomon. Judaism recognised no distingtion between the 
citizen and the worshipper. Every. ungodly Israelite was 
a traitor to his Divine King; and every rebel against the 
State was an apostate from his religion. (See notes on Luke 
xxiii. 30; John xix. 13.) Its express aim was to organize 
the nation, as such, into a kingdom of heaven, under the 
Messiah, and it was the failure of this aim, through the 
depravity of nature, so far as that people were concerned, 
which gave occasion for the formation of the church, out of 





*The word exxAncce occurs frequently in the LXX. although the word 
church does not occur in our version of the O.T. The Hebrew word most 
frequently rendered by it is Sp (See Trommius Cone.) rendered Assem- 


bly (Deut. xviii. 16,) or, congregation (Deut. xxiii. 1, 2, 3, 8, xxxi. 30; Josh. 
viii, 35, and many other places.) The word py is commonly translated 


in the LXX. cuvaywyn (synagogue) and in the Eng. Vers. congregation (Exod- 
xii, 8, 6, 19, 47, xvi. 1, 2, 9, 10, 22, xvii. 1. xxxiv. 31, xxxv. 1,4, 20, xxxviii. 25, 
and many other places). It is probable our Lord gave this precept in the.ver- 
nacular dialect of the apostles, but whether or not, the evangelist writing 
by inspiration, wrote exx\ncva and not cvvaywyn, as most approximative to 
the idea of the Saviour, and in this he is followed by Luke in the Acts, and 
by the apostles in their epistles. It occurs one hundred and fourteen times 
inthe N.T. In Acts xix. 39, 41, it occurs in the secular sense of assembly. 
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which, or by means of which, the purposed kingdom of 
heaven should ultimately be organized. 

The church of which our Lord spoke then, was to be 
new thing in the earth. Its foundations were to be laid by 
the Holy Spirit, and the superstructure to be wholly the 
product of Divine power. As in its origin, in the land of 
Judea, it was independent of the Jewish State, and, in 
fact, designed upon its completion to take its place, and 
inherit the promises made to it as the theocratic nation or 
people (1 Pet. ii. 9; Exod. xix. 5, 6), so during its in. 
crease and progress to its final consummation at the second 
coming of the Lord, it was to be independent of, and wholly 
disconnected with, the secular powers of the world, because 
such alliances could not accelerate or aid its real progress, 
although (as experience has abundantly shown) they could 
greatly adulterate its purity, and, indeed, convert it into a 
secular thing, in many respects not unlike the state reli- 
gions which existed at its origin. Such, then, being the 
origin, nature, and relations of the church, we add: A 
grosser perversion of the spirit and simplicity of this pre- 
cept of the Saviour can hardly be imagined than the law of 
excommunication as it was practised for ages in the whole 
church, and is now practised in some portions of it. When 
this institution of the Saviour began to be perverted, it 
would be difficult precisely to determine. Selden affirmed 
that no man can show any excommunication before the 
Popes Victor and Zephyrinus first began to use it, upon pri- 
vate quarrels, at the beginning of the third century. Hence 
he inferred it was but a human invention, which he said 
was borrowed from the heathen. In this remark, Selden, 
no doubt, referred to the practice of excommunication, as 
it existed in the Roman church ; for, undoubtedly, the sort 
of excommunication which consisted in the withdrawal of 
fraternal communication, was practised in the days of the 
apostles (1 Cor. v. 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12; 1 Tim. i. 20; 
Rom. xvi. 17; 2 Thess. iii. 6, 14; 2 John, vs. 10). 

The cause of this perversion, whenever it may have first 
occurred, was the influx of false brethren, and their pre- 
dominant influence ; and this again led to the alliance of 
the church to the secular powers, and finally the subjection 
of the secular powers to the visible church during a period 
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1859.] Binding and Loosing. 621 


of several centuries. Virtually this was the restoration of 
astate of things similar to that which existed at the origin 
of the church, while the Jewish Commonwealth existed. 
The true church was then hidden again within the ecclesi- 
astical Commonwealth, which had become secularized, and, 
like the Jewish and Roman States, persecuting. 

At the Reformation a large proportion of the true church 
was excommunicated from the visible church, including 
many pious ministers. Yet they lost neither their standing 
nor their authority as ministers of Christ: for he is the 
great architect of the church (Matt. xvi. 18). From him 
they derived their authority, and by his blessing he mani- 
fested his approval of their work. The ¢rwe church (by 
which we mean the body of the elect which the Lord will 
receive to himself) was no less one after the Reformation 
than it was before: for the true church is not and never has 
been identical with the visible church, even in its purest 
form, as is proved by the character of the visible church 
even in the days of the apostles. (See note on Acts ii. 47; 
vol. x. 560-564.) 

Verse 18. “ Verily I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever ye 
shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” 

This verse has already been, to some extent, remarked 
upon. (See note on Matt. xvi. 19.) It is to be read in con- 
nexion with the preceding verse, which, although of gene- 
ral application, is in its form addressed to the apostles, as if 
personal to them. Our Lord did not give it a wider appli- 
cation at that time, for the reason already repeatedly men- 
tioned, viz. the inability of the apostles to conceive of com- 
ing events. To have given them an adequate conception of 
the multiplication of churches throughout the world, even 
during their lifetime, it would have been necessary to dis- 
close many things which his divine wisdom left to his Pro- 
vidence and the teachings of the Holy Spirit. He there- 
fore spoke of the (exxAnoiz) church, as though it were a sin- 
gle visible association of his disciples; and for a period 
of several years there was, in fact, but one such body. 
But to guard against the interpretation that the promise 
contained in this verse, was to be limited to that one body 
or church, he added, vs. 19, 20: “Again I say unto you, 
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that if ¢wo of you shall agree on earth as touching any thing 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my Father which 
is in heaven: for where [any] two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

This is the power of binding and loosing spoken of in 
the preceding verse, and the. addition of these words 
proves that the power promised was not designed to be 
the exclusive possession of any one visible body of be- 
lievers. It follows, therefore, that each successive church, 
or association of believers to the end of the dispensa- 
tion, comes within this promise as fully as the first church 
that was formed at Jerusalem; and not only churches 
but individual believers, in small numbers, meeting to- 
gether without any permanent organization, are also in- 
cluded in the promise ; for the presence of Christ in their 
midst implies a promise to hear their requests, and the pro- 
mise of his grace and power to fulfil them, which moreover 
is expressly made by the words, “ it shall be done for them.” 
This agrees with the nature of the church as before described. 
It isa heavenly, not an earthly institution. All its real and 
authorized powers are Divine and of course vested not in 
any visible body as such, but in those members of any visi- 
ble body or church in whom the Holy Spirit dwells; for 
these only are really included in the promise. The being 
“ gathered together in the name of Christ” implies much 
more than the congregation or association of those who have 
made an outward profession of faith in his name. An asso- 
ciation composed wholly of unconverted persons is nota 
church. To call such an association a church is a solecism. 

Verses 21, 22. “Then came Peter to him and said, Lord, 
how oft shall my brother sin against me and I forgive him? 
Till seven times? Jesus saith unto him: I say not unto 
thee, until seven times, but until seventy times seven.” 
(See Luke xvii. 3, 4.) 

This question was suggested by the direction our Lord had 
just given in respect to an offending brother (vs. 15). The 
case put by the Saviour was that of a single offence. The 
apostle desired to know how often the course of proceeding 
he had prescribed should be pursued. Our Lord’s reply in 
effect is, that the duty of forgiveness, between brethren, is of 
permanent obligation, and he enforced it by the considera 
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1859.] The Discipline of the Church. 623 


tion (in the 35th vs.) that unless heartily performed by the 
injured brother, he could not look for the Divine forgive- 
ness. But we notice this passage chiefly for the light it 
casts upon the nature of the discipline our Lord intended to 


authorize. 
In reviewing this passage (vs. 15-21) one thing strikes us 


as very significant: it is this, that our Lord should com- 
prise the whole of the discipline he appointed for his church 
in this single direction. As arule prescribed for those who 
truly have the spirit of Christ, it is all-sufficient and perfect. 
As applied to visible bodies of professing Christians, it fails 
only because many who profess the name of Christ do not 
possess his spirit. In such cases, the rule serves as a test or 
means of discrimination between true and false professors. 
It was natural that the apostles should afterwards prescribe 
for the churches they established, more in detail, an orderly 
mode of proceeding for those cases which should come before 
them, and indicate the manner in which their action should 
be authenticated and be made known. Beyond this we 
conceive the apostles did not go. The voluminous codes of 
ecclesiastical or canon law which have been formed since 
their days, have nothing to rest upon but human authority. 
They are, for the most part, the work of worldly. men in the 
church. They never could have come into existence if 
the visible church had remained pure, and had not forgot- 
ten the teachings of the Lord and his apostles concerning 
his always-to-be-expected return. In framing these codes 
of permanent laws (which it requires the labor of a long life 
to comprehend) the church, or rather the hierarchy, pro- 
ceeded upon the assumption that the day of the Lord’s com- 
ing was certainly afar off (see Matt. xxiv. 48, 49), whereas 
the apostles, by not giving many or minute instructions, 
proceeded upon the idea that they were bound at all times 
to look for it, because they knew not at what hour their 
Lord would come and take the whole body of his elect peo- 
ple to himself. To the apostasy of the church (2 Thess. ii. 3) 
must be ascribed also, instrumentally, the delay of the Lord’s 
coming, which has given occasion to the perversion of church 
discipline before mentioned. The church has not preached 
the gospel to all nations, and the elect body is not yet com- 
pleted. This is one of the mysteries of the kingdom which 
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our Lord allegorically foretold in the parable of the tares of 
the field* (Matt. xiii. 30, 40). 

Matt. xix. 24-26. “ And again I say unto you, it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God. When his disciples 
heard it they were exceedingly amazed, saying, Who then 
can be saved? But Jesus beheld them and said to them, 
With men this is impossible, but with God all things are 
possible.” 

This conversation occurred privately between the Lord 
Jesus and the disciples, upon the choice of the young man 
who inquired what good thing he must do to have eternal 
life (vs. 16-21). The amazement of the disciples arose from 
their ignorance, at that time, of the plan of salvation, and 
the means by which it was to be accomplished. They had 
no idea of salvation through a crucified Messiah, which our 
Lord here intimates would be the means of working 
greater wonders than the passing of a camel through the 
eye of a needle. The work of redemption, in all its parts, 
is a new creation. It is carried on by powers contrary to 





* There is a chasm in the narrative of this evangelist between the 18th 
and 19th chapters, which the harmonists fill with several chapters of Luke 
and John, Griesbach introduces at this place the entire passage from Luke ix. 
51 to xviii. 14. Newcome begins with Luke x. and ends with Luke xviii. 14; 
but he transposes Luke x. 88, 42, so as to make it follow Luke xviii, 14 
From John’s gospel also he introduces from the beginning of the 7th chap- 
ter to the 54th verse of the 11th chapter. By a reference to these chapters, 
it will be perceived that the break in the narrative of Matthew is consider- 
able. Some of the omitted topics have already been incidentally remarked 
upon—such as the mission of the seventy disciples, the discourses of our Lord 
recorded by John in the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 10th chapters, and others may be 
adverted to in the same way hereafter. The place last mentioned by this 
evangelist is Capernaum (xvii. 24). The Ist verse of the 19th chapter in- 
forms us of the Lord’s (final) departure from Galilee towards the confines of 
Judea beyond Jordan; and in chap. xx. 17, that he proceeded thence towards 
Jerusalem, (See Luke ix. 51.) What follows, therefore, relates to what our 
Lord said and did in his last journey to and at Jerusalem, upon which, Luke 
principally dweils. (See footnote to John xx. 19, Journ. vol. x. 300.) This 
omission of many of the incidents of that journey by Matthew, is accounted 
for by some critics on the supposition that it was Matthew’s intention to con- 
fine his narrative chiefly to our Lord’s ministry in Galilee. It is impossible, 
we think, to make a perfect chronological harmony of the four evangelists, 
and if we could, it would be best to explain each separately ; for in this way 
only can we attend closely to the drift of each. 
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nature and above nature. Theend of it is to change nature and 
restore it from its fallen condition by powers of a higher order. 
Rightly considered, there is no hyperbole in our Lord’s com- 
parison ; for it amounts simply to this: “ Fallen nature has 
no self-restoring power. It cannot bring itself back to the 
state it was in before the fall. No proposition, involving a 
mere physical impossibility, is comparable, in respect of 
difficulty, to the impossibility of nature (either physical or 
moral) changing itself back into the state of incorruption. 
But the power that created all things at first can create all 
things anew ; and there is nothing that creative power can- 
not accomplish.” The disciples were unable, at that time, to 
enter into this large conception of the nature, extent, diffi- 
culty, and glory of the work on which the Saviour had 
entered, or of the powers by which it was to be accomplished ; 
but, with this idea in the Saviour’s mind, we can easily trace 
the connexion between the observation which so amazed his 
disciples and what he said concerning the regeneration (or 
palingenesia) immediately afterwards, in his reply to the 
question of Peter. What more natural than to connect the 
wonderful work of fitting a fallen, sinful man for the king- 
dom of God, and the wonderful work of creating all things 
new. The former is but a part of the latter, and is included 
in it. 

Verse 27. “ Then answered Peter, &c., Behold we have 
forsaken all and followed thee ; what shall we have there- 
fore ?” 

Peter’s question, and the remark on which it was founded, 
were obviously suggested by the conduct of the young man. 
He would not give up (as they had done) his earthly posses- 
sions at the bidding of the Saviour, and could not, there- 
fore, enter into the kingdom of God. Would this be the 
case with them, whose conduct was the opposite? Our 
Lord’s reply, as often happened, was exuberant. He did 
not simply say, ye shall enter into the kingdom of God, but 
ye shall have dominion in that kingdom. 

Verse 28. “ Verily I say unto you, ye who have followed 
me”—tacitly alluding, by way of contrast, to the conduct 
of the young man—“ in the regeneration when the Son of 
Man shall sit in the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit 
upon twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
VOL. XI.—NO. IV. 40 
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The meaning of the word regeneration (xadiyyeveria), indeed 
of this whole passage, has been greatly controverted, and 
some critics, in the main judicious, have sought to avoid the 
difficulty they find in explaining it, by the bold expedient 
of expunging the whole verse. (See the Note on this verse 
in vol. ix. of Journal, pp. 76-85.) Of the genuineness 
of the verse, however, there can be no reasonable doubt. 
The word (radsyyevesin) regeneration does not occur in the 
LXX. version,* and only in one other place in the New Tes- 
tament. Yet, the meaning of it is plain. It signifies the 
new creation. The verse we regard as parallel in doctrine 
to Acts iii. 21; 2 Peter iii. 13; Heb. ii. 5; Rev. xxi. 5; 
Isaiah Ixv. 17; Ixvi. 22; xliii. 19; Rom. viii. 18-23, with 
this difference, that the Saviour here assumes what in most 
of these passages is directly taught. If the doctrine of the 
physical new creation or regeneration of the earth were not 
elsewhere taught; on the contrary, if it were clear, by the 
Scriptures, that it is the purpose of God to let the earth 
droop and wither under the blighting influence of the curse, 
until he shall have completed the number of his elect, and 
thereupon to annihilate it; then, indeed, we could not 
ascribe to this word any such meaning. On the other hand, 
if the Scriptures assure us that it is the Divine purpose to 
remove the curse and restore the earth to its original beauty 
and glory, it is much worse than useless to pare down the 
natural and proper meaning of the word, and wrest it from 
its proper meaning, in order to show that the Saviour did 
not employ it in its full and proper sense in the promise we 
are considering. Let us pause, then, to consider briefly 
some of the passages in which the physical regeneration of 
the earth is taught. 

In Acts iii. 21, the apostle Peter speaks of the restitution 





* In the Septuagint version we find the words snp" 2h xia ty Job xiv. 


14, translated ews av tad yevwpac (donec veniat immutatio mea, Lat. Vulg-) 
Elias Hutter, in translating this 27 verse of Matt. xix. into Hebrew, adopts the 
word ppsdm from Job. In Bagster’s edition of the Hebrew New Testament 
the word is changed to nw mx saa which conforms more closely to the 


Greek. Job referred, undoubtedly, to the resurrection of his body ; and those 
who understand this word as signifying merely the resurrection of the body, 
would probably prefer Hutter’s version. Understood of man, Hutter suffi- 
ciently expresses the sense; but, as applied to world, the version published 
by Bagster is to be preferred. 
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of all things (see Note on that verse, vol. x. Journal, 576, 
577), implicitly as the effect or result of the (wadvyyeveoia) 
regeneration or second creation of all things, because such 
a work includes, as a necessary effect, the removal of the 
curse and the rectification of all physical and moral natures. 
The fundamental idea the apostle expresses in his second 
epistle (2 Peter iii. 13). In both these passages he had a 
reference, no doubt, to Is. Ixv. 17 and lxvi. 22, to which 
we will now turn. In these prophecies we find that the 
prophet plainly describes a state of things on the earth ; for 
he refers to a city on earth, to people on earth, to employ- 
ments on earth. He speaks of the building of houses, the 
planting of vineyards, the propagation of inhabitants, differ- 
ent stages of human life, infancy and old age. He speaks 
of a change of condition in words which imply identity of 
place. “The voice of weeping shall be no more heard in 
her,” implies that, in former times, the voice of weeping 
had been heard in her. He speaks, also, under the same 
conditions, of the perpetuity of the people. The seed and 
the name of Israel, he assures us, shall for ever afterwards 
endure, and be as permanent as the new heavens and the 
new earth. (See Jeremiah xxxi. 35, 37; xxxiii. 25, 26.) 
These new heavens and new earth are, we doubt not, the 
regeneration to which our Lord refers; and the thrones of 
judgment he promised his apostles over the twelve tribes of 
Israel are to be enjoyed in this new and blessed condition of 
all things.* 

The apostle Paul (Rom. viii. 18-28) evidently refers to 
the same era. He describes the earth as travailing and 
groaning now; but waiting, nevertheless, with intense 
expectation for a gloriouschange. For the creature (that is, 
the physical creation itself), he says, shall be delivered 
from its present bondage of corruption, and made to share 
in the glorious liberty of the children of God. This deliver- 





* Many learned men, however, take very different views of Isaiah Ixv. 17, 
and its context, some of which are noticed in a note on the verse, in Journal, 
vol. viii, » pp. 217, 219. They all depart very widely from the literal sense, but 
in different directions. We must reject all of them, or regard this prophecy as 
one which Elias only can rightly int: rpret. The real difficulty of these learned 
Writers is to understand the words of the prophet « emanates than literal, as 
their discordance proves. as: 


oe 
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ance, we conceive, will be accomplished by the regeneration 
of which our Lord spoke. 

We understand Isaiah vi. 3; xi. 9; xl. 5, as referring to 
the same era and condition of the earth. Rev. xxi. 5, seems 
to be a repetition of the prophecy of Isaiah ; at least the lan- 
guage is so similar, that the writer must have had the words 
of the prophet in his mind. 

Those who restrict the word to the resurrection of the 
bodies of the saints, curtail its meaning. It includes phy- 
sical nature, as the passages cited prove; to which we may 
add, Isaiah xxxii. 14, 15, xli. 18, 19, xliii. 19, 20, li. 3, 
lv. 13, xi. 6, 8, xxxv. 9, Ixv. 25, Hosea ii. 18. Even the 
lower orders of animal nature will share in it (Isaiah xi., 
Ixy. 25; Ezek. xxxiv. 25; Rom. viii. 19-22) as well as man, 
and the whole body of the elect church, Matt. xxv. 31-40; 
1 Cor. xv. 43-52; Phil. iii. 20, 21.* 

* When the Son of Man ghall sit on the throne of his 
glory.” 

In this expression we have a note of the time appointed 


* The word in Tit. iii. 5, if rightly interpreted, has the same enlarged sense. 
The apotles does not certainly mean that regeneration (or ¢he regeneration) 
is or consists ina washing or baptism, although he alludes, no doubt, especially 
to the renewed state of man, while the Saviour had respect generally to the 
renewed state of all things. The washing of which the apostle speaks is emble- 
matical of the renewed state of man in body, soul, and spirit, the consumma- 
tion of which will be brought about by his resurrection; or the reproduction 
of his body in a new and glorified form at the coming of Christ, which will 
mark also the epoch of the restitution of all things (Acts iii. 21). Hence the 
connexion between the word as Paul uses it, and the full and proper sense 
of it, as our Lord uses it. Paul’s subject led him to speak of the palingenesia 
only as it respects man ; but the nature or matter of the promise our Lord made 
to the apostles, involved the full sense of the term: for the promise respected 
the universal state of things which shall be, when the Son of Man shall sit on 
the throne of his glory; when, and not before, the apostles shall be rewarded 
with thrones and dominion. To the same period the Lord referred in Luke 
xxii. 28, 30, and Paul also in 1 Cor. vi. 2;—for in that place the scope of his 
subject required it, though he did not there use the word radcyyeveota a8 he 
did in Tit. iii. 5; but his meaning is the same as if he had said (Ov« éidare ore 
[ev rn radtyyevecta] be dywoe Tov Kdopov xpwoin): “Know ye not that [in the 
regeneration] the saints shall judge the world” The use which Paul makes 
of the word ra\:yyeveoca (in Tit. iii, 5) is an example of synecdoche. He eur- 
tails the sense by applying to man (the microcosm) what properly belongs to 
the world (the macrocosm), with which man is connected ; the renovation of 
both being synchronous in the Divine purpose, and tle result of one and the 
same grand scheme of the Divine operations. 
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for the fulfilment of the promise. The Saviour promised 
his apostles that they should sit upon thrones in the regene- 
ration, at the time when he should sit upon the throne which 
belongs to him as the Son of Man. The regeneration (or 
palingenesia) he spoke of, is therefore still future. The 
precise epoch of its commencement, as we learn from Matt. 
xxv. 31, will be reached “ When the Son of Man shall 
come in his glory and all the holy angels with him ;” for 
then will he sit upon the throne of his glory. This is a 
promise, therefore, for which the apostles still wait, depending 
on the faithfulness and the power of their Lord and Master. 
Nor are the twelve tribes of Israel yet gathered. This is 
another note of time, which serves to establish the futurity 
of the regeneration. But many interpreters deny that the 
twelve tribes of Israel ever will be restored (see note on 
Matt. ii. 17; Journ. vol. ix. p. 70, 72), and although the 
Saviour does not here expressly declare that they shall be, 
yet he assumes it as a purposed event. His words are: 

“ Ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel.” 

All the terms in which this promise is expressed are 
very striking and significant ;—thrones; sitting on thrones; 
judging (or ruling over) the twelve tribes of Israel; in the 
palingenesia (the regeneration), when the Son of Man shall 
sit on the throne of his glory. The promise hinges on 
greater events than the world has ever yet witnessed. The 
Saviour assumes that they are all unalterably fixed in the 
Divine purpose, and the very fact that he assumes them as 
certainties, shows his interpretation of the Scriptures which 
predict them. He observes the same method in the pro- 
mise he gave them at the institution of the Supper (Luke 
xxii. 28-30). 

Those who refuse to receive these promises in their full 
and literal sense, commit themselves to the work of explain- 
ing the most important prophecies relating to the destiny 
of Israel, in opposition to the plain and obvious meaning of 
the language in which they are expressed. But all difficul- 
ties of interpretation disappear, if we but admit (what the 
Scriptures plainly teach) that the present is not the final 
dispensation of God’s government over men on earth (see 
note on Acts iii. 21; Journ. vol. x. 573), but designed 
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chiefly for the preparatory work of the gathering of the 
church. This done, the dispensation will be closed, and the 
close of it will be signalized by the restoration of Israel to 
the land God covenanted to give Abraham for an everlagt. 
ing possession—the coming of the Son of Man for the judg. 
ment of all nations (Matt. xxv. 31)—the resurrection and 
glorification of the elect church, and the inauguration of a 
new dispensation variously called, the restitution of all 
things (Acts iii. 21), the new heavens and the new earth 
(Is. lxv. 17; 2 Pet. iii. 13)—the world to come (tiv oixoupévyy 
civ pédrovgav, Heb. ii. 5), and in this place, the regeneration, 
during which the apostles, in fulfilment of this promise of 
the Saviour, will be entrusted with the government of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, but in what manner it is impossible 
for us to conjecture. (See note on Acts iii. 22, 23; Journ. 
vol. x. 578, 579.) 

There is nothing preposterous or degrading in the idea of 
the apostles reigning over Israel in the new earth. The 
reign of Jehovah over Israel during the theocracy was 
personal (1 Sam. viii. 7). He appeared at times in human 
form, and he gave them symbols of his presence in his 
temple. But the earth was not then what it will be in the 
regeneration of it. How can it be degrading to the apostles, 
or detract from their happiness, to serve God as kings in 
the way of his appointment? To depreciate the rewards 
which the Saviour promises, or to argue that they are less 
glorious or desirable than those which he might bestow 
under some different arrangement or ordering of things, 
betrays not only great presumption, but a spirit not unlike 
that which the Lord often rebuked (Mark ix. 33; Matt. xx. 
21, 26, 27). 

Verses 29, 30. “And every one that hath forsaken houses, 
or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall receive an hundred- 
fold, and shall inherit life everlasting. But many that are 
first shall be last, and the last first.” 

The promise contained in this verse is distinct from that 
made to the apostles. Among them there was to be an 
equality. Each was promised a throne and dominion, and 
perhaps a separate dominion over a particular tribe. But 
among those who come within the terms of this verse, dis- 
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tinctions of some sort would be made. Many first would be 
last. Many last first. The ground of all such distinctions, 
the parable in the next chapter (vs. 1-16) teaches, is the 
Divine sovereignty. 

Matt. xx. 1-16. The parable recorded in these verses, 
belongs to the category of private instruction, and in this 
respect, is like that in chap. xviii. 21-35. It was designed 
to illustrate the principle of the Divine government an- 
nounced in the last verse of the 19th chapter, which is 
repeated at the conclusion of the parable (vs. 16) with 
the additional observation “ that many are called, but few 
chosen.” This is another principle here declared for the 
first time, and repeated at the conclusion of the parable of 
the marriage (Matt. xxii. 14). The expression occurs in no 
other place. The scope and material circumstances of the 
two parables are different, but they illustrate the same prin- 
ciple. Confining our attention at present to the parable of the 
householder, we observe that only one class of the laborers 
entered the vineyard for a stipulated reward. Those who 
entered the vineyard at the third, sixth, ninth and eleventh 
hours, engaged in labor without any special agreement as to the 
sum they were to receive. They were content to leave their 
reward to the householder’s discretion and sense of justice, 
and for aught that appears, the householder would not have 
employed them on other terms. The first class only, there- 
fore, could claim the promised reward as a debt (Rom. xi. 6). 
Another material circumstance is the proportion between 
the time of labor and the reward bestowed. Had the 
reward been proportionate only to the time, those who 
entered the vineyard at the third hour would have received 
three-fourths of a penny; those who entered at the sixth, 
ninth, and eleventh hours, would have received respectively 
a halfpenny, a farthing, and the third of a farthing. All 
they received above their just reward was mere favor or 
benevolence shown to them, and the greater in proportion 
as their service was less. Indeed, the reward bestowed 
upon those who wrought only one hour was almost wholly 
a gratuity which they owed to the benevolence of the 
householder. .We regard it as another material circum- 
stance, that those who entered the vineyard dast were 
rewarded jirst, and those who entered it first were rewarded 
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last (although as soon as they had the right to demand the 
sum they had earned), so that the benevolence of the house- 
holder to those who entered the vineyard at the eleventh 
hour, was marked not only by what he gave them, but by 
the time and manner of giving it. 

We should notice, also, that the whole-day laborers are 
represented as murmurers, having an evil eye. They were 
not good men, therefore, and it was necessary to state this 
circumstance, in order to show the reason as well as the 
occasion of the householder’s remark. Nothing is said to 
show the character of the other laborers—whether they 
were grateful or whether they would not have murmured 
also, if they had not been paid as much or more in propor- 
tion to the time of their labor than full day-laborers were 
paid. Hence we infer that the character of the laborers is 
not a cireumstance upon which the instruction of the para- 
ble depends. Nor do we suppose the penny is designed to 
represent the reward of eternal life. It is material only so 
far as it serves to show the justice of the householder to the 
murmurers, and his benevolence to those who could claim 
little or nothing as of debt. The parable, as we conceive, 
turns wholly upon the character of the householder, and the 
design of it is to illustrate the Divine sovereignty in the 
bestowment of favors. God is just to all, and “ gracious to 
whom he will be gracious ” (Rom, ix. 15, 17; Exod. xxxiii. 
19). 

It is to be observed that both Mark and Luke omit this 
parable. Luke stops with the promise of eternal life (xviii. 
30). Mark adds to the promise that distinctions of reward 
will be made. “ Many first shall be last” (Mark x. 31). The 
reason why Matthew adds the parable is to be found (it is 
probable), in the 27th and 28th verses of the preceding 
chapter. Peter had inquired what their reward should be, 
who had forsaken all and followed him. In reply, the Sa- 
viour promised him and his fellow-apostles peculiar exalta- 
tion. They should sit upon thrones, and exercise rule over 
the tribes of Israel. The reward of each should not only 
be great and glorious, but, as we may presume, equal. 
Having made this special promise to the twelwe, the Saviour 
added this parable in order to exclude the conclusion 
(which other disciples might derive from it) that equal and 
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equally great rewards should be bestowed upon all his fol- 
lowers. Had the other evangelists recorded the question of 
Peter and our Lord’s answer, they would, as we conceive, 
also have recorded this parable also as a caveat or caution 
against a false conclusion ; but having omitted the question 
and the answer, the parable was not necessary. 

If such be the especial use of this parable, it furnishes 
strong internal evidence of the genuineness of Matt. xix. 
28, and those who would reject that verse as an interpola- 
tion, should reject with it this parable also, which no critic 
hitherto has been bold enough to propose. 

Matt. xx. 17, 19. “And Jesus going up to Jerusalem 
took the twelve disciples apart in the way and said to them: 
Behold we are going up to Jerusalem, and the Son of Man 
shall be betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the scribes, 
and they shall condemn him to death, and shall deliver him 
unto the Gentiles to mock, and to scourge, and to crucify, and 
the third day he shall rise again” (Mark x. 32-34; Luke 
xviii. 31-34). 

Our Lord having finally left Galilee was now on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, and probably had come near to Jericho, 
and with a view to prepare their minds for the severe trials 
they were soon to undergo, he took them aside and repeated 
to them the prediction he had twice already made to them 
while he abode in Galilee (Matt. xvii. 22, xvi. 21), but with 
some additional particulars. We have observed that the first 
time our Lord forewarned them of his sufferings, was imme- 
diately after Peter had declared the mystery of his person 
(Matt. xvi. 21). It was also after the death of John the 
Baptist. The next time was soon after his transfiguration ; 
and now as the events drew near, he recurs with solemn 
emphasis to the same distressing subject. On the second 
occasion, Matthew says they were exceeding sorry. Mark 
says (ix. 32) they understood not his saying and were afraid 
toask him. Luke adds (ix. 45) to what Mark says, that his 
saying was hid from them and they understood it not. On 
the present occasion Luke notices only the effect the com- 
munication made upon their minds. 

He says (xviii. 34.) “They understood none of these 
things, and this saying was hid from them, neither knew 
they the things which were spoken.” 
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This blindness of the apostles can only be accounted for 
by their ful2 and firm belief of our Lord’s Messiahship, and 
equally full persuasion, that none of those things could hap- 
pen tothe true Messiah. Their blindness was the joint effect 
of truth and error, which seem to have taken equally fast 
hold of their minds. Publicly, the Saviour, several times 
afterwards, alluded to the same events in a more general 
way (Matt. xxi. 39; John xii. 24, 32; Matt. xxvi. 2, 19; 
Mark xiv. 8; John xii. 7), and privately again at the last 
supper with his disciples, (Matt. xxvi. 24; Mark xiv. 21; 
Luke xxii. 22), and in the long discourse which followed, 
related only by John (xiii. 21, 83, xiv. 30, 31, xvi. 5, 28, &). 

The subject he knew was harrowing to their feelings. 
He disclosed the particulars of his sufferings by degrees, 
and never in direct terms, except on the three occasions 
before mentioned, and then in a way to give them no unne- 
cessary pain. Having thus formally thrice predicted in 
direct terms his sufferings and death (that when they came 
to pass, the apostles might remember his prediction, and 
believe), we observe that in his last interview he alluded to 
them only in general terms, showing the most delicate 
regard to their love of him. But let us notice the particulars. 

On the first occasion he designated the place of his suffer- 
ings—-/erusalem: He described his sufferings only in gene- 
ral terms-—shall suffer many things : His rejection,—by the 
elders, chief priests, and scribes : His death—be killed. Matt. 
xvi. 11; Mark viii. 31; Luke ix. 22. 

On the second occasion he spoke of his betrayal or delivery 
into the hands of men: His death—they shall kill him: 
but Luke mentions only his betrayal. Matt. xvii. 22, 23; 
Mark ix. 31; Luke ix. 44. 

On the Jast occasion, he names Jerusalem as the place of 
his sufferings—/is betrayal, which is to the chief priests and 
elders: His condemnation—they shall condemn him to 
death: Zs delivery to the Gentiles—they shall deliver him 
to the Gentiles. Their cruel treatment of him—they shall 
mock and scourge and spit upon him and erucify and kill 
him (Matt. xx. 18,19; Mark x. 33, 34; Luke xviii. 31, 
83). On each occasion he adds that he shall rise again from 
the dead on the third day. 

We observe this last prediction was the most circumstan- 
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tial of all. But there was one particular which he still with- 
held—who it was that should betray him (John xiii. 21; 
Luke xxii. 21; Mark xiv. 18; Matt. xxvi. 21). This cir- 
cumstance most nearly concerned their own body ; and had 
it been disclosed without the name of the traitor, would 
have caused anguish to those whom the Saviour designed 
to spare (Matt. xxvi. 22; Mark xiv. 19). 

Of all the events foretold, none, it is probable, was more 
repugnant to the preconceived opinions of the apostles, than 
his delivery to the Gentiles and his death by crucifixion ; 
and for this reason, it is probable, the Saviour withheld 
them until the last. How could they conceive that the Mes- 
siah (as they believed him to be) who was to deliver them 
and their nation from the power of the Gentiles, should be 
delivered into their hands and ignominiously put to death 
by them. Perhaps it was to this part of the last prediction 
that Luke especially refers when he says: “ And this say- 
ing was hid from them” (Luke xxii. 34). 

But however we may explain it, no fact is more clear 
than that the apostles at this time were profoundly ignorant 
of the future. They had no conception of a suffering Mes- 
siah any more than the rest of their countrymen; nor more 
than the unbelieving Jews of the present day have. The 
work of redemption in all its parts was an impenetrable 
mystery to them, until they were taught it by the Holy 
Spirit. 

We add, in conclusion of this note, that our Lord’s 
demeanor on his last journey to Jerusalem, especially as he 
drew near to the city, was peculiarly impressive. He led 
the way with a steadfast purpose (Luke ix. 51) and the apos- 
tles followed with amazement and fear (Mark x. 32). 

Puito. 





Art. IV.—Dr. Otsnavsen’s Escuatonoey. 


Tue high estimation in which Dr. Olshausen is generally 
and justly held, as a learned and evangelical commentator 
on the New Testament, renders it a matter of regret that 
here and there he advances views that are without autho- 
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rity, and inconsistent with the teachings of the divine word, 
Such are the notions he avows in his exposition of Matt. xii, 
31, 32, and several other passages, that the redemption of 
men is not confined to this life, but that a portion of those 
who die in alienation from God, and suffer punishment in 
their intermediate existence, will at length be renewed to 
repentance and faith, and obtain forgiveness and redemp- 
tion. The language on which he founds that view is the 
following: “On this account I say unto you, every sin and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven to men; but the blasphemy of 
the Holy Spirit shall not be forgiven to men; and whoever 
shall speak a word against the Son of Man, it shall be for- 
given him; but whoever shall speak against the Holy Spirit, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, or age, 
nor in the coming” one. And Dr. O. argues from the fact 
that forgiveness is denied only to that sin in the age then 
present, and in that which was then coming, that all other 
sius may, on repentance, be forgiven in the future world as 
well asin this. The attitude in which he presents the point, 
may be seen from the following paragraph : 


“The passage (Matt. xii. 31, 32), under consideration, is in 
dogmatic theology, referred to as a leading proof-text for the 
doctrine of the eternity of punishment. All other passages which 
treat of an eternal condemnation are less definite than this, in 
which in the future world is expressly added. It is true that the 
term age, eternal, as also the phrase, this and the coming age, 
have a vague sense capable of various interpretations. The 
Bible knows no metaphysical expressions, and hence has not 
one for eternity in the sense of timelessness, absence of time. 
All the biblical expressions for this idea denote long periods 
connected with one another. . . . But as the same expressions 
are applied to the eternity of God, as well as to a long-enduring 
period, according to the conceptions of the creature ; as the terms 
eternal punishment, eternal sin, form the contrast to eternal life, 
no objection can be raised against the eternity of punishment 
from philological grounds. But the feeling against the doe- 
trine of the eternity of the punishment of the wicked which shows 
itself among the defenders of the restoration of all things—and 
they have been found at all times, and are at the present time, 
more than at any former period, and though it may often have its 
foundation in a vitiated moral state, yet has, no doubt, a deep root 
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in noble minds—is the expression of a heartfelt desire for a perfect 
harmony in the creation. But viewing it from a mere exegetical 
point of view, we must confess that no passage of the New Tes- 
tament afford sa clear and positive testimony for the fulfilment of 
the longing. The Scriptural terms used to denote the resolving of 
the discord arising from sin into a harmony—remission, reconci- 
liation, ransom—all denote a being fettered by the evil—hence a 
mixture of good and evil is found in human nature after the fall. 
Hence the terms above-mentioned, can, according to the doc- 
trine of Scripture, never be applied to the spirits of the king- 
dom of darkness, nor to men who, by persevering and continued 
resistance to the drawings of grace, have become the subjects 
ofthat kingdom. Should it be urged that evil, as a thing created 
and temporary, must share also the general destiny of what 
is temporary, viz., cessation and annihilation, and that the ages 
of the course of this world, though they may bring lasting 
punishment to the wicked, must yet, at last, themselves come to 
an end; there is, indeed, a text of Scripture pointing to this pass- 
ing away of time itself with all temporary phenomena, into the 
abyss of eternity where time shall be no longer, viz., the myste- 
rious words (1 Cor. xv. 28). But the mysterious character of 
the passage itself, along with the circumstance that no mention 
is made in it of evil and its dissolution, authorises scarcely 
more than conjectural inferences regarding the eternity of 
punishment; the words of our Redeemer, in Matt. xii. 32, 
remain as an awful testimony to the fearful character of sin and 
its consequences, 

“ But along with this they are also a consolation in that even 
they promise the possibility of forgiveness of sins committed 
against the Father and Son, hence of sins of a very heinous cha- 
racter. For the addition, nor in the world to come, is certainly not 
constrained if we infer that all other sins can be forgiven in the 
world to come, always supposing, of course, as has been already 
remarked, repentance and faith. 'This is also indicated by such 
passages as Matt. v. 26, compared with xviii. 34; for the being 
cast into prison till one shall have paid the uttermost farthing, 
is evidently very different from eternal punishment. But that 
the doctrine that the forgiveness of some sins in the world to 
come, is not in contradiction with the doctrine of the judgment, 
is shown by the relation of this age to the age to come... .. 
In general, the world to come forms the contrast to the whole 
temporary order of things, the peculiarity of which is that in it 
good and evil are mixed together. .. . . With this temporary 
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order of things is contrasted the future one, which terminates 
the blending of good and evil, and establishes in its purity the 
dominion of the former.”—Vol. i. pp. 459-462. 


And that period, he holds, is to commence to many who 
live under the gospel, long after their departure from this 
life ; and thence he assumes that in the intermediate space, 
forgiveness is possible to them on condition of their repent. 
ance and faith. “If then,” he says in one passage, “a 
remission is thought possible in the world to come, that 
signification of the term predominates, which excludes 
eternity and the preceding general judgment;” that is, it 
is to be taken as denoting only the space that intervenes 
between death and the general judgment at the last resur- 
rection. “It is viewed as the world to come, which at some 
future period shall reveal itself in the victory of good 
here on earth, and sinners in the Sheol are assumed as 
belonging thereto. The preaching of the gospel to the 
unbelieving contemporaries of Noah involves such a for- 
giveness for all who are disposed to believe in it.”—P. 462. 

We are surprised that so acute a thinker should have 
been content to erect so momentous a doctrine on such 
shadowy grounds. None of the considerations he alleges 
contribute in any degree to support it. In the first place, 
the truth declared by Christ, that every sin and blasphemy 
may be forgiven to men, except blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit, which shall not be forgiven, presents no ground 
for the assumption that other sins can be forgiven, irrespec- 
tive of the conditions indicated in the gospel, namely, 
repentance and faith in Christ. But no promises are made 
to repentance and faith, except in this life, and no intima- 
tion is given that grace for repentance and faith will be 
granted to any except here. The fact, therefore, that other 
sins are pardonable here, where repentance and faith may 
be exercised, is no ground for the assumption that they can 
be forgiven at a future time, when the period for repentance 
and faith is passed. Dr. Olshausen here assumes the point 
on which his argument depends for its validity, viz. that 
repentance and faith are practicable to the unrenewed dead 
in the state on which they enter in the invisible world, and 
proceeds in it on a principle that, if legitimate, would over- 
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turn the clearest and most essential teachings of the Bible. 
If the fact that an act or event is possible in this life, is a 
proof that it is possible also to those who have passed by 
death into the invisible world, is it not as true of the righteous 
as of the wicked? and is not the fact, therefore, that the 
renewed continue to sin here after renovation, a proof 
that they may continue to sin after their passage into the 
invisible world, and their suffering and dying here an equal 
proof that they suffer and die there? What revolting and 
impossible doctrine may not be demonstrated by such a 
method of argument ? 

In the next place, there is no ground for the suggestion 
made by Dr. Olshausen, that the expression, world or age 
to come, may denote the administration that is exercised, or 
its period, over the impenitent in the invisible realms to 
which they pass at death. The expression, this age, and 
the age to come, denote exclusively ages of this world, or 
the administrations exercised during them over this earth 
and mankind residing here. The first denotes the age 
measured by the administration Christ is now exercising, 
and is to exercise here, down to the period of his second 
coming. The end of this age, h Guvrersioa tov audivog rovrou, is 
the time of his coming in the clouds to separate the tares 
from the wheat, and establish his kingdom in its glory. 
The age to come is the age accordingly that is to follow that 
advent, and is the age of his triumphant reign on the earth: 
as Christ has foreshown that it is immediately to follow the 
close of “ this age,” at the removal of the tares from the 
wheat, when the righteous are to shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom. The rule, of which it is to be the measure, is to 
be over this world exclusively, not over the lost in some 
distant realm of the universe. 

In the third place, he is equally unfortunate in his argu- 
ment from Matt. v. 36, and xviii. 34. The first simply 
declares that he who does not amicably settle the claim 
which his brother has against him, but allows it to be ad- 
justed by the magistrate, must expect to abide by the law, 
and remain in prison till he has paid the uttermost farthing. 
No allusion is made to the analogous claim of God on the 
sinner because of transgressions, and the impossibility of 
escaping punishment except by repentance and forgiveness. 
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The lesson taught by the other is still more remote from 
that which he deduces from it. It is an exemplification of 
the necessity of our forgiving one another, in order to for- 
giveness by God, drawn from the conduct of the unmerciful 
servant, who having been released by his lord from a great 
debt, refused even to forbear towards his fellow-servant who 
owed him a small one, and by his cruelty indeed led his 
lord to recall the release and compel him by force to pay 
all that he owed. “And his lord was wroth, and delivered 
him to the tormentors, till he should pay all that was due 
unto him. So likewise shall my heavenly Father do also 
unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every one his 
brother their trespasses.” Dr. Olshausen seems to have for- 
gotten that the sinner has no power to cancel the claims of 
God against him, because of his transgressions, analogous to 
that which a human debtor has of discharging the sum he 
owes a fellow-man. The debtor may have property suff- 
cient to meet the claim. He may sell himself into bon- 
dage, or mortgage his future labor, to acquire the means of 
paying it. But the sinner, if the claim God has over him 
is to be settled on the terms of the law, has no resembling 
method of extricating himself from the penalty. He must 
die an eternal death. The Saviour, therefore, in denouncing 
the unmitigated penalty of the law on those who act the 
part of the unmerciful servant, proclaims that they are never 
to be forgiven; and thus confutes, instead of sustaining the 
doctrine Dr. Olshausen deduces from his language. 

In the fourth place, the construction he places on 2 Pet. 
iii. 18-20, is equally without authority. That passage sim- 
ply declares, “ That Christ also died once for sins, righteous 
for unrighteous, that he might bring us unto God; being 
put to death in body, but continuing alive in spirit, in which 
also having gone to the spirits in prison that were formerly 
disobedient when the long-suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah while the ark was preparing, he preached.” 
What the announcement was which he made to them, is not 
indicated. It is not implied at all in the verb xnpussew, to 
preach, proclaim, announce a message, that the annuncia- 
tion was one of peace and salvation. The occasion was un- 
doubtedly one of unspeakable significance to those whom 
he addressed. If, as the passage seems to indicate, the spi- 
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rits of those whom he addressed, who were swept from life 
by the flood, are confined by themselves in some world to 
which no other human souls are consigned, the arrival among 
them of a new human spirit, after a lapse of more than 
two thousand years, must have been an event of the utmost 
interest. But with what overwhelming impression must 
the announcement have struck them,—for that was doubtless 
the startling truth he unfolded to them—that he came not 
to remain with them; that he had borne death, the penalty 
of sin, not on his own behalf, but in innocence, as the second 
Adam of the race, for the expiation of their sins; that he 
was the Word incarnate, the Ransomer of those who believe 
in him in this life ; and that he was in a few hours to return 
from those dismal realms and rise from the grave immor- 
tal and glorified, ascend to the throne of heaven, reveal 
himself in his human form to all the holy inhabitants of the 
worlds, receive their homage as their Lord, and carrying 
on the work of redemption through eternal ages, make it 
the means of infinite blessing to his whole holy kingdom, 
of glory to himself, and of confutation and defeat to Satan 
and all the unholy. Such, doubtless, were the great dis- 
closures he made to them. It was a part of the penalty of 
sin to which he submitted in order to our expiation, that he 
descended, in his human spirit, to the realms to which the 
spirits of the lost are consigned, in punishment of their re- 
volt; but truth, the proclusion of them from the thought 
that he had died like themselves as a sinner, the vindication 
of his innocence, made it necessary, undoubtedly, that he 
should make himself known to them as the eternal Word, 
who died in his assumed nature for the redemption of men, 
and was on the third day to return to life in glory, and 
taking the sceptre of the world, defeat Satan and his 
hosts, and deliver the living race from the dominion and 
curse of sin. Such an announcement to them may also 
have entered as an element in their punishment ; that they 
might realize more vividly the grandeur of his wisdom, 
power, and love against whom they rebel,.and the beauty 
and blessedness of the life which they have lost by their 
rejection of the redemption that was offered them imme- 
diately before they were swept, for their relentless disobe- 
dience, to destruction. The construction placed by Dr. 
VOL. XI.—NO. Iv. 41 
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Olshausen on Christ’s preaching, is thus without authority 
and improbable. He has wholly failed, accordingly, in his 
attempt to give it support. 

The same doctrine is advanced, also, by Ebrard, one of the 
continuators of Olshausen. On Heb. x. 26,27, he says — 


“The Scripture speaks of a threefold destiny after death. He 
who as one born again, as a member of Christ, has fallen asleep 
in Jesus, comes not into judgment (John v. 24), but goes to Christ 
in heaven (2 Tim, iv. 18; Phil. i. 23). He who has died without 
being born again, but yet without positive unbelief, consequently 
without having had the opportunity of believing, goes into the 
place of the dead, into hades; he belongs not, however, to those 
whose sins are forgiven, neither in this life nor in the life to come 
(Matt. xii. 31, 32); but is judged in the last day according to his 
works, and if (Rom. ii. 7) he has perseveringly striven in well- 
doing after immortality, he will be reckoned among the number 
of those sick ones for whose healing after the final judgment are 
the leaves of the tree of life (Rev. xxii. 2). There is for him, 
therefore, in the interval between death and the resurrection, no 
fearful looking for of judgment. But he who has had the oppor- 
tunity of attaining to faith, and yet with persevering obstinacy 
has put this opportunity away from him (Matt. xii. 31); and 
further, he who has attained to faith and yet has fallen away 
(Heb. vi. 1; x. 26-31) goes into Sheol, but with the certain 
consciousness that the judgment and condemnation await him, 
and that eternal fire is prepared for him which is to consume the 
adversaries of God.”—Vol. vi. pp. 535, 536. 


1. But that there is a class like his second, who, though 
dying in impenitence, may be renewed and forgiven after 
death, is gratuitously affirmed. He alleges no proof of it. 
None of the passages to which he refers present any such re- 
presentation, or anything that implies it. It isa mere theory 
founded on @ priori speculation and attempted to be en- 
gratted on the word ot God. 

2. There is not a solitary passage in the sacred volume 
that yields the doctrine any countenance. If there were, 
would not these inqnisitive and learned writers have dis- 
covered it? Would they have contented themselves with 
alleging only such as overthrow in place of sustaining their 
theory ? 

3. Dr. Ebrard’s reference to Rey. xxii. 2, as confirming 
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his theory, is peculiarly unfortunate ; as those of whom the 
leaves of the tree of life are said to be for the healing, 
are the nations; that is, the inhabitants of the earth in the 
natural life; not the souls of the dead; and the period 
when they are to be for their healing, is to be after the 
second coming of Christ, and the resurrection of the holy 
dead, of whom the New Jerusalem in which the trees of 
life are to stand, is the symbol. The unholy dead are not 
then, nor ever after, inhabitants of the earth. At their 
resurrection, which is to be at a far later period, they are to 
be consigned to the lake of fire and brimstone as their final 
destiny. 

4, It is against the whole drift of the sacred writings. 
They nowhere intimate that there is any probation of man- 
kind except in this life. They everywhere represent that 
the question whether men are saved or lost for ever is deter- 
mined by their conduct here. ‘“ He that believeth on the 
Son” here “hath everlasting life. He that believeth not 
the Son shall not see lite, but the wrath of God abideth on 
him.” 

5. It is against the uniform, clear, and emphatic teachings 
of the Scriptures. They everywhere affirm that except men 
repent they shall all perish, Luke xiii. 3; and whether en- 
joying a revelation from God or not. “For as many as 
have sinned without law, shall also perish without law ; and 
as many as have sinned under the law, shall be judged by 
the law,” Rom. ii. 12. Sinning, universally, thus draws 
after it destruction, except where it is intercepted by repent- 
ance and faith; and the destruction that is threatened to 
those who perish, is everywhere represented to be as final 
and everlasting as the pardon and salvation of those who 
are redeemed are. “ These shall go away into everlasting 
punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.” 

It issurely quite significant that these authors offer not a 
syllable directly to set aside these testimonies of the Bible. 
They leave them in their integrity, unassailed, unmoditied, 
and build only om independent assumption and farfetched 
and unphilological constructions. 

The attempt, however, to sustain their theory on specula- 
tion or @ priort ground is as vain as the endeavor were to 
support it by philology. It can no more be demonstrated 
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by reason, that the everlasting punishment of any one class 
who die in alienation from God, is inconsistent with his 
perfections, than the everlasting punishment of any other 
class is. It can no more be proved that the everlasting pu- 
nishment of all who close their life in impenitence, is unjust 
or unwise, than it can that their temporary punishment is, 
All attempts of the kind are based on the open or tacit 
assumption either that sin cannot deserve such a retribution, 
or else that no good ends can be answered by it; and that 
wisdom therefore and goodness must prefer to forgive and 
redeem. But that men are unable to determine by the 
mere light of reason. Itis presumptuous in the utmost de- 
gree to affect to demonstrate it directly against the specific 
teachings of God himself in his word. It is impossible to 
show that ends of the greatest moment to the universe are 
not to be answered by the everlasting abandonment of those 
who die in impenitence, to the dominion of sin and its pu- 
nishment. It may be essential to the instruction and im- 
pression of the unfallen that such an exemplificstion should 
take place of the nature of sin and the consequences it 
draws in its train. It may be requisite to the manifestation 
of God’s rights, and effective demonstration to all, that those 
whom he restores from sin and misery are saved by pure 
and sovereign grace. Our part is to receive his word with 
implicit faith ; to recognise his rights, his righteousness, his 
wisdom, and his love, and joyfully accepting the salvation 
he proffers to us, bend in submission to his justice and 
sovereignty to others, and believe that all that now lies 
beyond our grasp will at length be revealed to us; all that 
perplexes and baffles us, will be cleared of its difficulties, 
and invested with the beauty of his immeasurable rectitude 
and benignity, till all holy hearts, and all holy worlds, unite 
in ascriptions to him of blessing and honor and glory and 
power, for ever and ever. 





Regeneration. 


Art. V.—REGENERATION. 
BY REV. E. C. WINES, D.D. 


ReceNneRATION is a radical and permanent change in the 
soul in reference to religion ; effected instantaneously ; in- 
dispensably necessary to every human being ; wrought effi- 
ciently by the almighty power of God the Holy Spirit, but 
instrumentally by the incorruptible seed of the word of 
God, and producing a rich variety of spiritual fruits, which 
are so many tokens and evidences that the change has been 
experienced. The doctrine of the new birth is fundamen- 
tal in the Christian system. We propose, in the present 
paper, to open and confirm it, as set forth in the several par- 
ticulars embraced in the foregoing proposition. 


L—A GLORIOUS SPIRITUAL CHANGE SOMETIMES TAKES PLACE IN 
THE SOUL OF MAN. 


This change is called in the Bible a regeneration, a new 
birth, a new creation, a new heart, a resurrection, the con- 
version of a heart of stone into a heart of flesh, a clothing 
of dry bones with flesh, and an infusion of life into the dead 
forms thus produced. These are strong and significant 
terms. They indicate the completeness and thoroughness 
of the change of which we speak. It is a change so com- 
plete, so thorough, that man only begins to love God on 
passing through it, having before been entirely alienated 
from him. The state previous to the change is one of sin 
and spiritual death ; the subsequent state is one of holiness 
and spiritual life. The former is the agitation of the trou- 
bled and restless ocean, casting up mire and dirt; the latter 
is calmness, peace, and joy. 

The Greek word, rendered by our translators regenera- 
tion, denotes an alteration of state, by which a person is 
brought into a wholly new and reformed condition. The 
change indicated by the term is, in every case, a change 
for the better. Cicero calls his restoration from exile a re- 
generation. Josephus gives the same name to the restora- 
tion of the Jewish land after the captivity. In Roman law, 
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the manumission of a slave was termed his regeneration, 
When the Israelites spoke of the renunciation of a false reli- 
gion and the adoption of the true in its place, they called 
the change a new birth. A Gentile, converted from pagan- 
ism to Judaism, was regarded by the Jews as new born, a 
child just beginning to live. In general, the word denotes 
an intreduction into a new, improved, and happy state. 
Theologically, it signifies a complete renovation of heart 
and life, a moral revolution in the man, in his judgments, 
emotions, principles, aims, and conduct, so that his opposite 
states, the old and the new, are characterized by words 
that express no other states in the human mind. 

Very erroneous notions are often entertained on this sub- 
ject. By some the new birth is supposed to consist in a 
mere persuasion of the truth, the belief of an orthodox creed. 
Others place it in baptism, ascribing a mysterious efficacy 
to a mere outward ceremony ; a ceremony, it is true, of 
divine institution, and having a high significance and value; 
but, at the same time, deriving its importance from the fact 
that it is a sign and seal and instrument of grace, not grace 
itself, nor the neeessary channel of its eommunication. 
Others, again, regard it as consisting in an outward refor- 
mation of the life, the mere practice of the duties of relative 
morality, from whatever motive these duties may spring, 
by whatever rule they may be controlled, and to whatever 
end they may be directed. Other theories, still, represent 
as regeneration a visible profession of religion, or some im- 
provement resulting from the use of reason, or such a mere 
intellectual pereeption of moral truth, as renders virtue in 
some degree attractive, and vice proportionably repulsive 
to the natural understanding. These are grave errors, and 
their only tendency is to benumb the spiritual faculties, to 
eloud the spiritual perceptions, and to lull the soul into a 
deadly spiritual slumber. 

Regeneration, according to the Seripture representation 
of it, is a very different thing from all this. Neither ortho- 
doxy, nor baptism, nor morality, nor the improvement of 
reason, nor a change of profession, nor any degree of light 
to which the natural understanding may attain, answers to 
the conception of the new birth, as it lay in the minds of 
prophets and apostles. The change indicated by this term 
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is real, not nominal ; radical, not superficial ; internal and 
spiritual, rather than outward and carnal: in a word, a 
change of the subject, and not of the name only. To be 
born again signifies nothing less than the infusion of a new 
principle of spiritual life into the soul, whereby it becomes 
both enabled and inclined to perform spiritual actions ac- 
ceptable to God. It signifies a reimpression of the divine 
image upon the soul, the soul itself remaining the same in 
its essence, but becoming radically changed in its qualities, 
desires, and objects. 

Regeneration implies conviction of sin, a divine illumi- 
nation of the understanding, a renovation of the will, a 
rectification of the affections, and a sanctification of the 
body itself. 

In the new birth the soul is convinced of sin. To that 
change in the moral state of the soul, that renovation of its 
faculties in which the new birth consists, such conviction of 
sin is indispensably necessary. This conviction the Holy 
Spirit works in the mind, when he so clears the soul’s vision 
as to enable it to see the guiit of sin, and when he gives a 
realizing apprehension of the wrath of God as the just de- 
sert of sin. The special means used by the Spirit to con- 
vince of sin and inisery, is the divine law, for “by the law 
is the knowledge of sin.” By a view of the holy command- 
ments of the law, the sinner is convinced of the evil nature 
of sin; he sees it to be “exceeding sinful.” By a view of 
the fearful threatenings of the law, he is convinced of the 
guilt of sin; he sees that “it deserves God’s wrath and 
curse, both in this life and that which is to come.” 

But this conviction is not uniform in all, nor produced in 
a uniform manner. In some it is a sudden, intense, over- 
whelming sense of sin, darted into the soul, as it were, on 
the point of a fiery arrow. In others, it is the gradual 
result of reading, meditation, and prayer, and is more sub- 
dued and calm in its tone. Sometimes the Spirit gives the 
sinner a view of the fountain of sin in his heart; at other 
times, he shows him some particular sin in all its varied 
and horrible aggravations, or he draws up a whole cata- 
logue of these, and sets them in dread array before him. 
At one time, this law work is very short; the sinner scarcely 
knows what legal terrors are, for simultaneously with the 
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view of his ruin, is the view of the recovery ; he no sooner 
sees his sins than he sees the all-sufficient righteousness of 
Christ, and sweetly embraces it as the refuge of his soul; 
he is healed almost as soon as he is wounded; he feels the 
smart, and instantly looks to Christ for relief. At another 
time, a terrible light is let into the sinner’s mind; he sees 
his heart to be a sink of corruptions, full of loathsome lusts 
and horrid enmity against God, a very chamber of imagery, 
filled with all manner of abominable idols; he is pierced 
through and through with a sense of his awful guilt; he 
cries out in the bitterness of his anguish, What shall I do? 
and he lies for days, or weeks, or even months, under the 
most distressing apprehension of the divine wrath, before 
he is cheered with a view of the divine mercy, in the par- 
don of his sins. But whatever be the gentleness or the 
power of the Spirit’s operation, and whatever the method 
he takes in dealing with the soul in reference to its eternal 
interests, in all cases where a saving work is wrought, con- 
viction of sin must be of such strength as to humble the 
sinner, to make him feel his absolute need of Christ and his 
salvation, to cause him to fall down at the footstool of God’s 
throne in lowly confession of his guilt, and to bring him to 
the resolution to forsake his sins, and cast himself on the 
sovereign mercy of God in the Redeemer, for pardon and 
eternal life. ' 

But while we maintain that regeneration presupposes a 
sense of sin and of our liability to the just displeasure of 
God, we must guard against the error of supposing that 
conviction of sin, dread of punishment, anxiety for deliver- 
ance, outward reformation, attendance on the external 
means of grace, sorrow for sin springing from a fear of its 
consequences, or any similar exercises and works, constitute 
a condition of welcome in coming to Christ, or a qualifica- 
tion warranting us to come to him. It would follow from 
such a view, that the invitations of the gospel are addressed 
only to awakened and anxious sinners. Few things could 
more directly or strongly tend to foster the natural pride of 
the human heart than such a doctrine, since it must neces- 
sarily teach men to look upon themselves as the favorites of 
heaven, while yet they are in a state of unbelief and rebel- 
lion against God. This was the error of the Remonstrants of 
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Holland, against which the Synod of Dort lifted up its 
voice; a grave and dangerous error, well calculated to 
drown in perdition the souls of those who receive it. But 
it is no less an error to suppose that any sinner will apply 
to Christ without seeing and feeling his need of him. It is 
one thing to hold that conviction of sin is necessary as 
a warrant to apply to the Saviour, and quite another to 
plead for it as necessary, in the nature of things, to a compli- 
ance with the warrant, which the sinner has independently 
of such conviction. The consciousness of disease is not 
necessary in order that one may have the right to apply to 
a physician; yet no man will apply for a cure, without a 
conviction that he is sick. Just so with the sinner. He 
may come and welcome to Christ at any time; but sinners 
never will come, till conviction of sin, a sense of their 
spiritual malady, drives them to him. So the Bible repre- 
sents the matter. It assigns, as the reason why Christ is 
rejected by the bulk of mankind, the fact that they are 
whole in their own eyes, and therefore think they need no 
physician. Hence to be convinced of sin is a necessary 
prerequisite to our applying to Christ; such conviction, 
however, not being of the nature of a warrant, entitling us 
to come to him, but rather a powerful motive, constraining 
us to come. , 

In the new birth, the understanding is savingly enlight- 
ened in the knowledge of the truth. This supernatural illu- 
mination of the mind is properly the first effect of the 
regenerating power and operation of the Holy Spirit, con- 
viction of sin being rather a preliminary to regeneration, 
than a constituent element of it. In the creation of the 
world, the first command of the Almighty was, “ Let there 
be light.” The production of this radiant element was the 
primal effect of creative energy. In this respect the ana- 
logy between the old creation and the new is perfect. The 
comparison is expressly made by the apostle in 2 Cor. iv. 
6: “God, who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give us the light of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

In setting forth the moral state of fallen man, the Scrip- 
ture insists mainly on four particulars—the depravity of the 
mind, the depravity of the will, the depravity of the con- 
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science, and the depravity of the affections; whence result 
spiritual blindness, stubbornness, insensibility, and conenu- 
piscence. With the first of these, only, are we concerned 
under the present head. All men, by nature, since the fall, 
are in a condition of spiritual darkness. However wise, 
learned, or skilful they may be in worldly affairs, in spiri- 
tual things they are dark, blind, ignorant, and foolish, till 
they are “renewed in the spirit of their mind.” This spiri- 
tual darkness is either objective or subjective; either on 
the mind, when it arises from a want of the means of know- 
ledge, as is the case with those who are deprived of divine 
revelation; or in the mind, when it arises from want of 
ability to discern spiritual things though outwardly revealed, 
as is the case with all men in the state of unregeneracy. In 
this respect, spiritual darkness is perfectly analogous to na- 
tural darkness; this latter being, in like manner, objective 
or subjective; objective, when it arises from the absence of 
a luminous body; subjective, when it results from such a 
defect in the organ of vision, as destroys the power of see- 
ing. 

This doctrine of a universal spiritual darkness in unre- 
newed man is very humbling, and therefore very distasteful, 
to the natural pride of the human heart. Hence, when our 
Saviour, in one of his discourses, charged this blindness 
upon mankind, the Pharisees, with scorn and indignation, 
replied, “ Are we blind also?” Nevertheless, it is unequi- 
vocally a doctrine of the Bible. That it is one of the great 
functions of the Spirit, in regeneration, to impart light is 
clear, in the first place, from the names he bears. He is 
called the Spirit of knowledge, the Spirit of wisdom, the 
Spirit of truth, and the Spirit of revelation in the knowledge 
of Christ. Nor is it less clear, in the second place, from 
many plain Scripture testimonies. The Bible account of 
our condition prior to regeneration, is that “ our under- 
standing is darkened,” and that we are “alienated from the 
life of God, through the ignorance that is in us, because of 
the blindness of our heart,” Eph. iv. 18. Nay, we are 
even said to be darkness itself, Eph. v. 8. Solomon assures 
us that “evil men understand not judgment,” Prov. xxviii. 
5; and Daniel that “none of the wicked shall understand,” 
Dan. xii. 10; and the evangelical historian that the “ light 
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shined in darkness,” John i. 5. Most illustrious and con- 
vincing is that testimony of the apostle in 1 Cor. ii. 4— But 
the natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God; for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” Though 
other like passages might be cited, let these suffice, as the 
Scriptural representation of the darkness of unregeneracy. 
From all this it would logically follow that, if we are ever 
made wise unto salvation, there must be a work of spiritual 
illumination wrought in our understanding; and that, until 
this is accomplished, the gospel, though in itself the wisdom 
of God, will yet be accounted foolishness by us. And to 
this effect the testimony of Scripture is clear and full. The 
very purpose for which Paul was commissioned and sent 
forth to preach the gospel, was “ to open men’s eyes, and to 
turn them from darkness unto light,” Acts xxvi. 18. In 
accordance with this, he thus describes the process of con- 
version, in writing to the Ephesians: “ Ye were sometime 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord,” v. 8. To the 
same effect he says to the Colossians, “ who (meaning God 
the Father) hath delivered us from the power of dark- 
ness,” i, 12. And again, addressing the Thessalonian 
converts, he says, “ Ye are all the children of light and 
the children of the day; we are not of the night, nor 
of the darkness.” In like manner, and to the like effect, 
Peter also declares concerning the people of God, that they 
have been “ called out of darkness into his marvellous light.” 
John likewise told the Christians of his day that he wrote 
unto them, because “ the darkness was past, and the true 
light now shone ;” adding, ‘*‘ Ye have an unction from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things,” 1 John ii. 8,20. Re- 
markable is the testimony of the Psalmist in Ps. xxv. 14: 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him; and 
he will show them his covenant.” Thus clearly does it ap- 
pear from Scripture that, in the words of the great Owen, 
“spiritual darkness is upon all men, till God, by an almighty 
and effectual work of the Spirit, shine into them, or create 
light in them. And this darkness is that ‘light within” 
which some boast of in themselves and others.” 

It is proper briefly to declare the nature and scope of this 
illumination. It extends to the whole system of revealed 
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truth, but has special reference to those truths which are 
fundamental and of saving efficacy. The scheme of redemp- 
tion and the doctrines which circle round it are revealed to 
the sinner’s apprehension with a light, and power, and 
attractive beauty, of which he was before wholly uncon- 
scious. He is enlightened in the knowledge of himself, go 
that he sees his guilty, wretched, and perilous condition, 
and so is prepared and inclined to accept the proffered boon 
of divine forgiveness and mercy. He is enlightened in the 
knowledge of God, so that he no longer looks upon him asa 
tyrant demanding an impossible obedience, but sees in him 
a tender, gracious, and loving Father, and so is prepared 
and inclined to return to him, instead of fleeing from him 
with hatred and terror. He is enlightened in the knowledge 
of Christ, of his person, offices, and work as Mediator, of 
his righteousness as the surety of the new covenant, and of 
the fulness, freeness, and suitableness of his atonement, so 
that he sees his ability and willingness to save to the utter- 
most, and so is prepared and inclined to trust in him for 
pardon, justification, sanctifying grace, and eternal glory. 
This divine and saving illumination works a change in all 
his views. The evil of sin, the excellence of holiness, the 
vanity of earth, the glory of heaven, the preciousness of 
time, the vastness of eternity, the folly ef self-indulgenee, the 
wisdom of self-denial, the worth of the soul, the sweetness 
of ordinances, in a word, the solemn and stupendous reali- 
ties of the invisible and eternal world, are seen and appre- 
ciated, in the new and divine light which streams in upon 
the soul, as they were never seen or appreciated before. 
Nevertheless, all the truth necessary to salvation, it is 
pertinent and perhaps not unimportant to observe here, is 
revealed in the written word. The appropriate work of the 
Spirit in regeneration is the removal of obstructions, which 
cloud the spiritual perceptions of the unrenewed man. 
His office resembles that of a surgeon who removes a cata- 
ract from the natural eyes. The man, upon whom this 
operation has been performed, had previously lived in an 
atmosphere of light, and had been surrounded by a profu- 
sion of exquisite beauties. But the organ of vision was dis- 
eased, obstructed, and incapable of exerting its function ; 
and hence all those beauties were to him as though they 
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had not been. So it is with the soul in its unrenewed state. 
The Bible contains a revelation of all the doctrines to be 
believed, all the precepts to be obeyed, all the perils to be 
avoided, all the interests to be secured, all the graces to be 
cultivated, and all the promises which minister courage and 
strength in the Christian race. But there is no power of 
spiritual vision in a dead soul. The carnal mind is blinded 
by prejudice, captivated by sense, misled by the maxims of 
worldly policy, and cheated by the illusions of the devil. 
The letter of the word may have been profoundly studied, 
and distinct notions of truth attained by the natural under- 
standing. But these notions lie cold and dead in the region 
of the intellect. They have not penetrated to the heart, 
with which, the apostle tells us, “ man believeth unto right- 
eousness.” The intellect has mastered the doctrines of the 
Bible as mere objects of thought; but the soul discerns not 
their real excellence, feels not their constraining energy, 
melts not under their moving appeals, and lives not by their 
vivifying power. In order to this the Holy Ghost must 
take away the thick films of spiritual blindness, and open 
the eyes of the understanding to a true spiritual discern- 
ment. 

The discovery of unknown truth is not the object of the 
Spirit’s illumination. So to represent the matter would be 
to insult the Author of revelation. ‘The law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul ;” that is, it is sufficient as 
an external means of conversion. There is no defect to be 
supplied by any further divine communications. The per- 
petuity of inspiration is the proud dogma of a profane phi- 
losophy, or the corrupt gloss of a rationalizing theology, but 
one remove from it. The doctrine of new revealings by 
the Spirit belongs to the superstitions of a dark age. Let 
enthusiasts boast of dreams, and visions, and raptures, and 
revelations, every sober-minded Christian can trace all his 
spiritual perceptions, and holy tempers, and devout feelings 
to the records of prophets and apostles, or to the words of 
men drawn from those inspired teachings, and in harmony 
with them. 

In regeneration the will is renewed in righteousness and 
true holiness. The understanding is that faculty of the 
soul, which apprehends, contemplates, compares, infers, 
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frames judgments, draws out propositions. The function of 
the will is to choose or refuse. It is the will which em. 
braces or rejects an action, or course of action, submitted 
to its choice. The understanding weighs objects ; the will 
determines upon them. 

The human will, as an object of philosophical inquiry, is 
shrouded in deep mystery ; but, if it be considered as an 
object of practical inquiry, few subjects are less intricated 
with difficulty. The great question is in regard to the free- 
dom of the will. The point of dispute here relates not to 
the fact of the will’s freedom, for that all admit; but to the 
nature and extent of its freedom. The hinge of the contro- 
versy lies in the question, whether it be essential to true 
freedom that the will, together with its actual choice in a 
given case, should be endowed with a power of contrary 
choice. It is here that the issue is joined. The exact point 
is this: The will, under given circumstances, chooses a par- 
ticular object. Has it the power, under exactly the same 
circumstances, to make a directly opposite choice? And is 
such power of contrary choice, under conditions every way 
identical, essential to its freedom ? 

On this question parties divide and range themselves 
under different banners. There are difficulties on both sides 
of the question. If you aftirm that the power of contrary 
choice is essential to the freedom of the will, the opponent 
of your theory instantly retorts, and, to our mind, with unap- 
swerable force: “ Where is the certainty, then, that, in the 
cycles of eternity, Gabriel and Paul may not use their 
ability, and lapse from righteousness?” If you deny the 
power of contrary choice as an attribute of the will’s free- 
dom, it is urged, wth equal vehemence, although, as we 
think, with less of logical power, that, under your system, 
man is but a machine, impelled by an irresistible necessity 
in the direction which he actually takes, and that your doc- 
trine is identical with the fatalism of the ancient Stoics and 
the modern Turks. Each of these objections which are 
mutually urged by the opposite parties in this controversy, 
becomes, in the hands of an astute and skilful dialectician, 
a weapon of prodigious force, whose heavy and well-aimed 
blows it is very hard to parry. 

Yet, intricate and perplexed as are the speculative aspects 
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of this deep theme, there is no practical difficulty, whatso- 
ever, attending it. Every unregenerate person knows that 
he is perfectly free in his wickedness. He knows that he 
is under no irresistible impulsion to sin. He knows that he 
might, if he would, act differently from what he does. Of 
all this he has the high evidence of consciousness. On the 
other hand, every regenerate person knows, by the same 
unimpeachable testimony, that, in yielding himself to God, 
there was no force, no compulsion, no unavoidable and im- 
perious necessity, acting upon him from without. He is 
conscious of entire liberty of choice. And yet it is not 
more certain that an insect cannot make a world, than it is 
that an unrenewed man, so remaining, will not choose God, 
and holiness, and heaven, as his portion. 

The whole explanation of this phenomenon—and it is an 
ample explanation—lies in the plain and certain fact, that 
the choices of the will, when they relate to moral objects, 
are always determined by the moral state of the person choos- 
ing. The refined cannot choose the company of the vulgar. 
The learned cannot choose the society of the ignorant. The 
licentious cannot choose the companionship of the pure, nor 
the pure that of the impure. The man of confirmed vera- 
city cannot utter a lie. The honest man cannot commit a 
fraud. The man of true honor cannot take a bribe. All 
these are felt to be impossibilities. But why? Because 
each would contradict a permanent moral state of the 
chooser; would be, in effect, a denial of his moral nature. An 
honest opponent of Prelacy cannot choose Episcopacy ; nor 
an honest opponent of Presbyterianism the Kirk. But, let 
the Presbyterian be convinced of the truth of Prelacy, and 
the Episcopalian of the truth of Presbyterianism, and their 
choices will be instantly reversed. It is a law of the will, 
then, as fixed as the law of gravitation, that its moral choices 
will ever be correlate to the moral state of the chooser. 
Hence an unregenerate man, remaining unregenerate, will 
never choose holiness. True, he has the natural power to 
do so, i.e. it is germane to the will, its natural and proper 
function, to choose between the several objects proposed to 
its election ; but he lacks the moral power, i.e. his moral state 
is such that, until a radical change is effected, to choose holi- 
ness would be an absolute self-contradiction, a denial of his 
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own nature, and, therefore, a flat impossibility ; the bias and 
impulsion of his soul being ever to evil, till it is altered by 
the grace of God. The difference in the species of inability 
makes no difference in the fact of the choice, though it 
makes all the difference in the guilt or innocence of it. 
Natural inability, as explained above, would make the non- 
election of holiness a simple calamity ; moral inability, on 
the other hand, such a love of transgression as amounts to a 
positive servitude, makes it a sin of the deepest dye. 

From all this it results that the will of man needs a reno- 
vation, such a change as amounts to a reversal of its choices. 
To renew the will is to incline it to spiritual good as its chief 
aim and highest joy ; to render it conformable to the will of 
God ; to implant in it a new and fixed propensity to what is 
holy and amiable, and a new and fixed opposition to what 
is sinful and hateful in the sight of God: to all which it is, 
both by nature and practice, totally averse. Now, the re- 
newal of the will naturally accompanies the spiritual and 
supernatural illumination of the mind, as already explained; 
for, although slight and transient convictions of duty may 
issue in nothing but slight and transient resolves of amend- 
ment, yet a thorough enlightenment of the understanding in 
the knowledge of truth and duty, accompanied by deep 
and earnest convictions of duty, may and must reach and 
pervade the will, directing and commanding its choices. 

3ut the Spirit’s agency in the new creation is always in har- 
mony with the nature of the subject, that is, it never vio- 
lates the law of free agency. Hence he is said to “ work in 
us both to will and to do.” No violence is offered to the 
will. No constraint, no compulsion is used upon it. Com- 
pulsion of the will is a self-contradiction. To force the will 
is to annihilate it, to destroy its very nature as will. Choice 
necessarily implies freedom. When the Lord sends the rod 
of his strength out of Zion, a willing people is made in the 
day of his power. There is an inward, secret, gracious ex- 
ertion of almighty power put forth upon the will in regene- 
ration, by which it is renewed, vivified, and enabled to act 
freely in its choice of God, and holiness, and heaven. This 
is accomplished by the implantation in the soul of a princi- 
ple of spiritual life and activity, whereby the will is deter- 
mined to its new and heavenly actings with absolute cer- 
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tainty, yet without the least impeachment of its liberty. 
There is no change in the substance of the will, that being 
the same after as before regeneration ; but only in its quali- 
ties. God changes the corrupt nature of the will, without in- 
vading or altering its essential nature. The will, therefore, 
remains ever tree, and that, from the very necessity of the 
case, from its essential properties as will ; free in its original 
innocency, free in its wicked apostasy, free in its gracious 
renovation. Yet, in each of these states, there was, or is, a bias 
towards objects congenial to its moral condition. In the state 
of innocency, there was a natural bias to spiritual objects ; 
in the fallen and unregenerate state, there is a natural and 
irresistible bias to carnal and sensual objects; while, in 
the renewed state, there is an implanted gracious bias, 
though with many oppositions of nature, to whatever is ap- 
prehended to be consonant to the divine mind. Of most of 
what is advanced above, every regenerated person has the 
evidence in his own consciousness. We never hear from 
such an one any complaint of violence done to his will, or 
of his being compelled to the choice of holiness. He is, in- 
deed, deeply sensible of the power of God upon his soul ; he 
feels, acknowledges, and adores the hand of the Lord in his 
regeneration ; but he is so far from thinking or complaining 
of any compulsion or hardship in the case, that he looks 
upon the change as an unspeakable mercy, and rejoices 
exceedingly in it. While he knows that his soul is now 
athirst for God, and willingly chooses and delights in his 
ways, he is no less sensible that this marvellous transforma- 
tion, by which a willing slave to Satan has become the 
willing servant of the Lord, was effected by the sovereign, 
gracious, and almighty power of Him who works in his ran- 
somed ones “ to will and do, of his own goed pleasure.” 
How the Spirit works this change in the will we know not. 
His agency is expressly compared to the wind, a powerful 
but invisible agent. We know only that no compulsive in- 
fluence is used. The sinner acts all the time with entire 
freedom. All we can say is, that he is made willing in the 
day of God’s power. 

In the new birth the heart is changed ; that is, the affec- 
tions are purged, rectified, and fixed upon their proper ob- 
jects. In general: Whereas before sin was rolled as a sweet 
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morsel under the tongue, now God, Christ, holiness, and 
heaven are the mainspring of the soul’s activities, the chief 
sources of its joy, the ultimate term to which all its aspira- 
tions and efforts are reduced. Enmity, corrupt affection, 
carnal prejudice, depraved inclination no longer reign ; but 
the soul, with delight and complacency, cleaves untu God 
and his ways. In particular: Before regeneration, the heart 
loved the world and the things of the world, and hated God, 
his people, and his laws; now it loves the objects of its for- 
mer enmity, and hates the objects of its former choice and 
affection. Before regeneration, the heart desired the plea- 
sures, profits, and honors of earth, and was averse to spirit- 
ual employments and joys; now it longs after communion 
with God, conformity to Christ, the indwelling of the Spirit, 
and a share in the heavenly inheritance, and feels an aver- 
sion to the muddy streams of earthly gratification. Before 
regeneration, the heart took delight in carnal and sensual 
pleasures, and was filled with sorrow at their loss; now it 
delights in God, his word, his will, and his ordinances, and 
grieves over the hidings of his face and the remains of in- 
dwelling sin. Before regeneration, the heart hoped for 
what it loved, desired, and delighted in, that is, carnal gra- 
tifications in their various forms, and feared physical suffer- 
ing, the loss of worldly wealth and honor, and the frowns 
and scoffs of men ; now it hopes for final and complete deli- 
verance from sin and the possession and enjoyment of eter- 
nal life in the beatific vision of God, and fears the displea- 
sure of God and that divine wrath which is revealed against 
all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men. Thus do love 
and hatred, desire and aversion, delight and sorrow, hope 
and fear, and whatever other affections have a dwelling in 
the human heart, change their direction and their objects 
in the regenerate. All the fruits of the Spirit are produced 
in them; all his graces are imparted to them; and the heart, 
before a wilderness overgrown with briers and thorns, is 
transformed into the garden of the Lord. 

In the new birth, the body itself is sanctified and conse- 
crated to God. When a gracious light has shone upon the 
mind, revealing to it divine truths in their native excel- 
lency, beauty, and attractiveness ; when the will, under the 
influence of this supernatural illumination, has embraced 
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these truths as more precious than gold, or pearls, or rubies ; 
and when the affections, purged and sublimated, are drawn 
towards spiritual and heavenly objects, and cleave to them 
with complacency and delight ; the new and divine temper 
thus inwrought in the soul, communicates itself even to the 
members of the body ; and hence the apostle tells us that 
these, which were before “instruments of unrighteousness 
to sin” have now become “ instruments of righteousness 
unto God” (Rom. vi. 13). President Edwards has a beautiful 
passage in his diary, bearing upon this point, which we are 
tempted to cite: “I have this day,” says he, “ been before 
God, and have given myself, all that Iam and have, to 
God; so that I am in no respect my own. I can challenge 
no right in myself, in this understanding, this will, these 
affections. Neither have Ia right to this body, or any of 
its members; no right to this tongue, these hands, these 
feet, these eyes, these eara. I have given myself clean 
away.” The consecration of the body to God, the sanetifi- 
cation of its members, is a point much insisted on by the 
sacred writers. ‘“ Know ye not,” says Paul, addressing 
himself to Christians, “ that ye are the temple of God? If 
any man defile the temple of God, him shall God destroy 
(1 Cor. iii. 16, 17). Again, the same inspired penman tells 
us, that he “ kept under his body and brought it into sub- 
jection” (1 Cor. ix. 27). The eye of +a Christian ought 
never to read any impure book, nor voluntarily look upon 
any sinful exhibitions, inuch less take delight in them. The 
ears of a Christian should never voluntarily hear any pro- 
fane or impure discourse, nor listen to the strains of volup- 
tuous music. The hands of a Christian ought never to per- 
form any work which may not be to the glory of God and 
the benefit of man. The feet of a Christian ought never to 
carry him to any place where the name of his Saviour is 
likely to be blasphemed, or his own Christian profession dis- 
honored ; his prayer, like that of Moses, must ever be, “ If 
thy presence go not with me, carry me not up hence.” The 
tongue of a Christian should never indulge in the utter- 
ance of deceit, slander, profaneness, or impurity. But eye, 
ear, hand, foot, tongue, and all other members, in all their 
functions, should be used in a manner and to purposes be- 
coming a servant of Jesus, redeemed by his grace, justified 
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by his righteousness, washed in his blood, united to his per- 
son, and sealed by his Spirit to the day of final and eternal 
redemption. 


IIl.—THE CHANGE EFFECTED IN REGENERATION IS INSTANTA- 
NEOUS. 


The exact moment when the new birth takes place may 
not be known; possibly, in most cases, is not known; 
and the previous law work, the antecedent state of con- 
viction, concern, and anxiety, may have been of longer 
or shorter duration. Nevertheless, there is and must 
be a moment when the heart is changed, and when the 
man, who was before characteristically an unbeliever and 
a sinner, becomes characteristically a believer and a Chris- 
tian. We cannot even form a conception of an interme- 
diate state between regeneracy and unregeneracy. In a 
natural sense, a man must be either dead or alive ; and this 
is equally true in a spiritual sense. To predicate spiritual 
death and regeneration, or spiritual life and unregeneracy, 
of the same person at the same time, would be a self-contra- 
diction. Hence the transition from death to life must, in 
the nature of things, be instantaneous. There is not, nor 
can there be a single moment, when the soul is neither re- 
generate nor unregenerate. Every man must be in the state 
of nature or the state of grace, the child of God or the child 
of Satan—an heir of heaven or an heir of hell. 

This is the voice of reason, and the teaching of Scripture 
is in harmony with its utterance. 

That regeneration is not a gradual but an instantaneous 
work, appears from various instances of it, found on the 
pages of Holy Scripture, which are not easily explicable on 
any other theory. Let any one examine Matt. ix. 9; Mark 
i. 16-20; and John i. 43, where we have an account of the 
vall of Matthew, Peter, Andrew, James, John, and Philip; 
and he will readily satisty himself upon this point. When 
the Saviour met with these men, and invited them to his 
service, they were engaged in other pursuits, and had no 
thought of changing their manner of life. But when they 
heard his voice, and felt the constraining power of his grace, 
they instantly left all and followed him. Along with that call, 
there went a divine energy, which caused them immediately 
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to act in a manner altogether new, and to adopt principles 
and habits, quite alien to all they had felt or practised be- 
fore. So, also, according to a reeord contained in John i. 
49, no sooner was the Messiah revealed to Nathaniel, than 
he at once received him as his Lord and Saviour, crying out 
with love, gratitude, and trust, “ Rabbi, thou art the Son of 
God, thou art the king of Israel.” Here, again, was an 
instantaneous work of regenerating grace. In like manner, 
nothing can be plainer or more certain, than that the change 
in the three thousand on the day of Pentecost was wrought 
instantaneously. They heard the word, received it gladly, 
felt the converting power of the Spirit, and were baptized 
as regenerated persons. The thief on the cross, Zaecheus the 
publican, the jailor at Philippi, Lydia of Thyatira, and 
Dionysius and Damaris of Athens, are other instances of the 
same kind. But the most illustrious example and proof of 
the instantaneous nature of regeneration is the case of Saul 
of Tarsus. He himself tells us that, when it pleased God to 
reveal his Son to him, immediately he conferred not with 
flesh and blood, Gal. i. 16. And the author of the Acts of 
the Apostles (ix. 4-6) informs us, that when Jesus appeared 
to him, on the way to Damascus, and declared who he was, 
on the instant the fieree and bloody persecutor was con- 
verted into the meek and obedient disciple; for when the 
Lord said, “I am Jesus whom thou persecutest,” he, with- 
out a moment’s delay, responded, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?” Who ean fail to perceive that, in all the 
instanees enumerated above—and others might probably be 
alded to the list—the change from death unto life was as 
sudden as it was glorious # 

That regeneration is not effected by slow degrees, but in a 
moment, is evident from the fact, that this work is termed a 
calling, and the subjects of it are said to be called: “To all 
that be in Rome, beloved of God, called to be saints,” 

tom. i. 7. “ And we know that all things work together 
for good to them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose. * * * Moreover, whom he did 
predestinate, them he also ealled,” &c., Rom. viii. 28, 30. 
“Faithful is he that calleth you,” 1 Thess. v. 24. “That 
they which are called might receive the promise of eternal 
inheritance,” Heb. ix. 15. ‘ Wherefore, holy brethren, 
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partakers of the heavenly calling,” Heb. iti. 1. “ Who hath 
ealled us with an holy calling,” 2 Tim. i. 9. “ For ye see 
your calling, brethren, how that not many wise men after 
the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called,” 
1 Cor. i. 26. There cannot be a reasonable doubt, that in 
these and many parallel passages is meant that effectual 
ealling, by which a sinner savingly believes and obeys the 
gospel ; that is, in whieh he is born again, and renewed in 
the temper of hismind. Indeed, as Dr. Hodge has remarked, 
in commenting on Rom. i. 1, in the Epistles of the New 
Testament this word is rarely, if ever, used in reference to 
one externally called or invited to any office or blessing, 
but uniformly expresses the idea of an effectual calling. 
But what inference is warranted by the fact, that when 
Christ calls sinners, he regenerates them, and that his saving 
work of conversion is indicated by the term calling? Plainly 
this, that the work is done at once, and not gradually. 
Christ’s almighty power is herein declared. He speaks, 
and it is done. He does but call, and the sinner responds 
by an immediate return. What more striking proof can 
we have that regeneration is an instantaneous work ? 

The similitudes employed in Scripture to set forth and 
illustrate regeneration evince the instantaneous nature of the 
work. It is compared to the work of creation and the work 
of raising the dead. Now when God created, he spake, and 
it was done. He said; Let there be light, and there was 
light. He said; Let the earth bring forth grass, let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven, let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving ereature ; and it was so. The 
omnific word was instantly followed by the effect. So God, 
the apostle tells us, who commanded the light to shine out 
of darkness, shines in our hearts to give us the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 
As in the natural, so in the new spiritual creation, the effect 
of the creative fiat is as sudden as it is stupendous. Again, 
the work of God’s renewing grace is compared to a resu- 
rection. But raising the dead is an instantaneous work. 
When Jesus called “Lazarus, come forth,” he that was 
dead came forth instantly. Not a moment intervened be- 
tween the command and the execution. The sleeping dust 
at once felt the vitalizing energy of his word, and was aliv e 
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The Scriptures pronounce unregenerate persons to be dead. 
Regeneration restores them to life. Now there is no inter- 
mediate state, there can be none, between life and death. 
When a person is dead, he has not the least degree of life; 
and, conversely, when a person has the least degree of life, 
he is alive. Hence, if the comparison be aptly chosen, 
regeneration must be an immediate and instantaneous work. 
As, along with the call to Lazarus there went an almighty 
power, imparting natural life at once, so the call of Christ 
to sinners is accompanied by a divine power, which, at the 
very instant when it is issued, infuses spiritual life into the 
dead soul. 

That regeneration is an instantaneous work is still further 
evident from a classification of men common in the Serip- 
tures. The Bible divides all mankind into two classes, viz. 
the righteous and the wicked, saints and sinners, believers 
and unbelievers, the sheep and the goats, the friends and the 
enemies of God. There is no middle ground between these 
two classes; every human being belongs to the one or the 
other of them. Further, the Scripture represents the persons 
who belong to these classes respectively as travelling two 
different and diametrically opposite ways; the broad way, 
whose end is destruction, and the narrow way, whose end is 
everlasting life. Every child of Adam is treading in the 
one or the other of these ways. ‘To heaven or hell we 
daily bend our course.” Witsius has well shown the ab- 
surdity of supposing an intermediate state between spiritual 
life and death, by inquiring where a person, dying in that 
state, would go. Would he be received into heaven? But 
heaven is open only to the actually regenerate, according to 
the clear sentence of our Saviour in his conversation with 
Nicodemus. Would he be thrust down to hell? But hell 
is the portion of unbelievers, who have all their life walked 
in the broad way. 

That regeneration is an instantaneous and not a progres- 
sive work is, however, a point so clear, that we have per- 
haps wasted time and weuried the reader’s patience in say- 
ing what we have said upon it. We therefore withdraw 
the hand. But there is a practical question which arises 
just at this stage of the discussion, of no little interest, viz. 
whether it is essential to a comfortable assurance of our be- 
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ing born again, that we be able to specify the time and cir- 
cumstances of our regeneration. It is important that a 
scriptural answer be given to this question, to the end that, 
on the one hand, the self-deceiver may not be soothed and 
flattered to presume on his conversion, and, on the other, 
that the sincere but trembling believer may not be tor- 
mented with needless alarms, nor be tempted to write bitter 
things against himself, to the dishonor of God’s grace and 
the anguish of his own soul. Many a dear child of God has 
been troubled with distressing doubts and fears concerning 
his spiritual condition, because he could not tell the time 
and place when and where the work of regenerating grace 
was wrought in his heart. Since writing the very last sen- 
tence, we have seen a letter from a Cliristian mother, the 
wife of a professor in one of our theological seminaries, 
giving an account of the death of her son, in which she 
says: “ He lamented that he had done nothing for Christ, 
and at times felt as though he could not be saved. His 
father had many and interesting conversations with him on 
the nature of faith, to all which he assented, but sometimes 
feared that he was not included in the purposes of mercy, 
because he could not remember those deep seasons of dis- 
tress recorded by some Christians. He never had those 
ecstasies, and bright visions, and rapturous joys of which we 
sometimes read, but his mind settled into a clear and calm 
acquiescence in the will of God, and steady trust in his 
Saviour.” 

Innumerable are the instances in which the people of 
God, like this young man, have their fears excited and their 
peace broken by similar apprehensions, arising from similar 
causes. They hear others, in relating their religious expe- 
rience, tell of pungent convictions, of terror and anguish, 
caused by the view of their awful guilt, of fearful agitations 
and conflicts on giving up their sins, of the sweet hope of 
immortal glory springing up suddenly in the soul as the sun 
at evening breaks out after a storm, of rapturous views of 
the Saviour, and irresistible longings after communion with 
God ; in short, they hear them giving the most minute de- 
tails of the time, place, and circumstances of their conver- 
sion. At such recitals the Christian is often depressed, dis- 
heartened, and inclined to take up a bitter lamentation 
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against himself. ‘See, O my soul,” he is ready to say, 
“how it is with others. They know the time and the 
method of the Spirit’s operation in their souls. They are 
able to tell when and how God met them by his grace, and 
sent them help out of the sanctuary. Their convictions, 
their struggles, their repentance, their first act of trust in 
the Saviour, the first dawn of hope, the first inflowing of 
love, peace, and joy into their souls, are all distinctly traced 
on the memory. How different is my case from theirs! 
I have no such experience as this. I cannot recall any of 
these particulars. If I were truly converted, if I had re- 
ceived the grace of God in truth and not in name only, would 
it be thus? Have I not reason to conclude that I am de- 
ceived as to my spiritual state; that my religion is but the 
effect of education or imitation ; and that I have only the 
form of godliness, while I am a stranger to its living power ?” 

To all this we would respond, in general, that we cannot 
be too jealous of ourselves. We have inspired authority for 
the statement, that * the heart is deceitful above all things ;” 
and the testimony of every day’s experience and observation 
confirms its truth. Many, in their own and others’ estima- 
tion, have stood fair for heaven, who have at last awaked 
inhell. Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall. Nevertheless, in our self-scrutiny, we must be just, 
as well as cautious ; we must be as impartial, as we are rigid. 
The main danger, it is true, is of undue lenity towards our- 
selves ; yet the opposite error is possible. We may wrong 
ourselves, we may wrong our Saviour, by too stern a judg- 
ment. It is possible that, in disparaging ourselves, we may 
disparage the grace of God. We may grieve the Holy 
Spirit by denying his work in our souls. If the genuine 
fruits of the Spirit appear to ourselves in our heart, and to 
others in our life, we need not be distressed, because we 
cannot remember the time or the circumstances of our con- 
version. ‘There are diversities of operation, but the same 
Spirit.” While regeneration, in the substance of it, is the 
same in all, there is no assignable or conceivable limits to 
the modes of the Spirit’s operation in effecting this gracious 
change. Some are brought under agonizing terrors ; Sinai 
thunders long and loud; the law flashes a terrific light into 
the conscience; and their whole soul is filled with agitation 
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and alarm. Such persons can as readily lose the sense of 
their being, as forget the day and the manner of their con- 
version. The change was sudden, visible, striking. This 
will generally be the case with the drunkard, the blas- 
phemer, the swearer, and the openly vicious of every name. 
In other cases, the Spirit often proceeds in a totally different 
manner in his regenerating and saving work. Grace is 
gently and imperceptibly infused into the soul. No sud- 
den or extraordinary impressions are made. The first mov- 
ings of the Spirit upon the heart are unknown. Mount 
Sinai is serene as Olivet. The law utters no thunders; the 
conscience feels no alarms. The Spirit distils his influences 
into the heart as silently and insensibly as the dew falls 
upon the tender grass. A saving work is wrought; but the 
happy subject of it himself is all unconscious of the mighty 
transtormation, till its clustering fruits begin to show them- 
selves in his heart and life. The conversion of Paul was 
sudden, remarkable, and illustrious, and therefore evident 
to himself and others; while to Samuel the kingdom of 
God came not with observation; it is probable that he 
knew not when converting grace was bestowed upon him, 
whether in unconscious infancy, or after reason had shed its 
dawning light upon his soul. And yet the calm and gentle 
prophet was as eminent for piety in his day, as the impe- 
tuous and fiery apostle was in his. The great question, 
therefore, is, not what terrors or raptures we have felt, nor 
whether we can tell the hour when a saving work was actu- 
ally begun in us, and by what steps we were brouglit to the 
Redeemer, but whether the true workings of grace are felt 
in our hearts, and the true marks of grace discovered in our 
conduct, and whether we can comfort ourselves and edify 
others with the genuine fruits of regeneration, and the con- 
stant tenor of a godly life. 


III.—THE CHANGE EFFECTED IN REGENERATION IS INDISPENSABLY 
NECESSARY TO SALVATION. 


No doctrine can be more unscriptural, no heresy more 
dangerous, than that there are men and women, who do not 
need to be regenerated in order to be saved. Surely, in 
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such a world of semblances, unrealities, and flattering illu- 
sions, none need to be reminded that all is not gold that 
glitters, that the outside of the cup or platter may be clean, 
while the inside is full of impurity, and that whited and 
garnished sepulchres may conceal loathsome masses of 
putridity. Human nature, in its essential elements, is the 
same in all men, however modified by temper, education, 
society, or other accidental circumstances. The most ami- 
able in disposition, the most refined in manners, the most 
orthodox in opinion, the most learned in theology, the most 
devout in externals, the most magnanimous in sentiment, 
the most upright and pure in their life, and the most dis- 
tinguished and applanded for deeds of beneficence, need the 
renewing of the Holy Spirit as much as the fierce, the 
selfish, the ignorant, the erring, the intemperate, the re- 
vengeful, the implacable, and the vicious. Religion, since 
the fall, is not one of those original principles of our nature, 
which, for their development and perfection, need only to 
be directed and strengthened by education. Men cannot 
be trained to piety. Speculations based upon these false 
ideas, are indeed not uncommon in the philosophy, and 
alas! that we must add, in the theology of our times. 
Amid these speculations, which have exhumed and revived 
the proud heresy of Pelagius, the doctrines of original sin 
and total depravity are either denied or ignored: and hence 
it is not considered, that to attempt to educe religion out of 
our nature as it is, is as absurd as to attempt to elicit the 
operations of intellect from an irrational animal. Holy 
actions must proceed from holy principles ; and these must 
be created in the son], which, since the fall, is barren of all 
good. Men must be regenerated, before they can make 
progress in religion, or perform a single action, which the 
Searcher of hearts will approve. It is not training that is 
wanted, but renewing ; not progression, but retrogression ; 
not reformation, but transformation ; not the education of 
nature, but a change of nature; not the discipline of powers 
inherent in the soul, but an infusion into the soul of new 
powers and principles; in short, the impregnation and inter- 
penetration of man’s susceptibilities and faculties with a new 
divine life. 

The necessity of the new birth is evident from a consider- 
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ation of the actual condition of human nature. Behold 
yonder young man! The glow of life lights up his whole 
being. He is intensely sensitive to whatever affects the 
body or mind. The beauties of nature, the creations of 
art, the charms of virtue, the strains of music, the tones of 
affection stir the depths of emotion in his soul. Look at 
him again! The mortal struggle is over. That form, lately 
so buoyant and active, is dressed for burial. Hold a fresh- 
blown rose before it. Neither the beauty nor the fragrance 
of the queen of flowers touches its senses. Fire a pistol at 
its ear. It starts not at the report. The spirit-stirring flow 
of martial music causes not the eye to sparkle with un- 
wonted brightness, nor the nostrils to dilate with kindly 
emotions, nor the blood to tingle in the veins, nor the heart 
to swell with unaccustomed daring. Even the accents of 
maternal tenderness and love, which but lately caused that 
manly frame to thrill with emotion, now fall unknown and 
unheeded on “the dull cold ear of death.” Apply every 
conceivable test of life—light, warmth, sound, fragrance, 
beauty, praise, censure, affection—all alike are vain and 
useless. The man is peap. Sensation, emotion, hope, fear, 
joy, grief, desire, aversion, in him, are perished for ever. 


“ {fe hath no share in all that’s done 
Beneath the circuit of the sun.” 


Take another case. Look at that young lady, just open- 
ing into womanhood. Amiability, sweetness, gentleness, 
sympathy, kindness, modesty, affection, decorum, and every 
womanly grace and excellence are but the definition of her 
name. In all that relates to nature, art, letters, and society, 
what vitality! what emotion! what warmth! what earnest- 
ness! what variety and glow of affections! what an infini- 
tude of objects court and command her regards and activi- 
ties! But speak to her of the evil of sin as committed 
against a holy God, and your words are a sound without a 
sense. Descant ever so eloquently on the offices of Christ, 
as Atoner, Redeemer, and Intercessor, as Prophet, Priest, 
and King; and you will be to her as one that sings a very 
pleasant song in an unknown tongue.* As to Jewish eyes 





* Wilberforce once took the great Pitt to hear Cecil preach. The sermon 
was a copious, clear, and most delightful exhibition of Christ’s offices to his 
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of old, so to her the Saviour has no comeliness to excite 
desire, no beauty to awaken love. Paint, in colors the most 
yivid and touching, the holy attractions of heaven, and the 
dread horrors of perdition ; and she will listen to your dis- 
course, in the one case without desire, and in the other, 
without alarm. Objects the most important, the most 
engaging, the most desirable, and the most tremendous of 
all others in the universe, have no power to stir the depths 
of emotion, or call forth the vital activities of the soul. 
Apply every test of spiritual life—the holiness of God, the 
compassion of Jesus, the love of the Spirit, the sympathy of 
angels, the hatefulness of sin, the bliss of heaven, and the 
pains of hell ;—all are equally powerless to melt or move 
the heart. Alas! she is peapb—* dead in trespasses and in 
sins ;” “twice dead, plucked up by the roots.” There is 
neither spiritual perception, nor spiritual sensibility, nor 
spiritual motion. A stupor of spiritual death has seized 
upon the soul, pervading and paralysing all its powers and 
susceptibilities. Before that dead soul can put forth the 
appropriate actings of a true spiritual life, it is indispensa- 
ble that a change pass upon it; a change so radical in its 
nature, and so complete in its effects, that it may fitly be 
designated, as the Bible has actually designated it, by such 
terms as resurrection, a re-creation, a new birth, a changing 
of stone into flesh. 

The necessity of regeneration is apparent from the fact, 
that such a change is essential to a participation in the holy 
activities and joys of heaven. This necessity, therefore, is 
founded in the very nature of things. Every creature, by 
an original law of its creation, must live in an element and 
act ina manner suited to its nature. Now water is not 
more uncongenial to birds, nor air to fishes, than the holy 
atmosphere, the holy society, the holy employments, and 
the holy pleasures of heaven would be to the unregenerate. 
Without a new heart and new spiritual tastes, we can no 


church. The soul of the Christian philanthropist was fed, nourished, and 
strengthened by the precious truths, set forth with true evangelical unction. 
On coming out of the church he asked the first Minister of the Crown and 
the most brilliant orator in Europe, what he thought of the discourse? His 
reply was remarkable, and at the same time painfully instructive: “I did 
not understand one word of it from beginning to end.” 
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more enjoy the beatific vision of God, than a being formed 
for the dry land can live in the depths of the ocean. 

The necessity of the new birth in order to salvation results 
From the holiness of God. Nothing that defileth or work- 
eth abomination can enter into his presence. Evil shall 
not dwell with him, neither can he look upon iniquity, 
Righteousness and unrighteousness, light and darkness, 
purity and simplicity, sin and holiness, Christ and Belial, 
the temple of God and idols, heaven and hell, are utterly 
irreconcilable. They are elements which can by no possi- 
bility meet and mingle. It results that, if God and sinners 
ever dwell together, either he must become unholy, and be 
like them, or they must become holy, and be like him. 
Therefore, if God be immutable, the unregenerate cannot 
be saved; and to expect salvation in the state of unrege- 
neracy is as irrational as to expect that God will abdicate 
his throne, and cease to be God. If the one be impossible, 
so is the other. 

The necessity of regeneration appears in the very mission 
and work of Jesus Christ. Ou what errand did Christ 
come into this world? To destroy sin; to conquer Satan; 
to be the Physician of souls ; to redeem man from iniquity ; 
and to purify to himself a peculiar people. This was the 
intent of his doing and dying. And can it be supposed 
that he would have done and suffered so much, or that God 
would have exacted so painful an obedience from his Son, 
if men could have obtained salvation at a cheaper purchase, 
and entered heaven without repentance and a new heart! 
Besides, if sinners can be saved without regencration, all 
the great purposes for which Christ came into the world 
utterly fail of their accomplishment. Sin is not destroyed, 
but rather befriended. Satan is not conquered, but rather 
strengthened. The soul is not healed; but the plague is 
left in all its strength and virulence. Men are not re- 
deemed from iniquity, but encouraged in it. There is no 
peculiar people, purified or otherwise, since the evil and 
the good, the pure and the impure, shall meet and dwell 
together in one common heaven. From all which it would 
follow, that Christ is dead in vain; that his mission was a 
gratuitous imposition ; and that his glorious work is a fail- 
ure and a nullity. What more horrible blasphemy could 
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be uttered against a just and holy God? What greater 
indignity could be offered to the compassionate and gra- 
cious Redeemer ? 

The necessity of regeneration is plainly taught in the 
Bible. The testimony of Scripture, to this point, is full and 
clear. No reader of the Holy Book can fail to perceive 
that, if its authority be admitted, a radical change must 
take place in every person in order to his being a real 
Christian. ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh,” John 
iii. 6. “Adam... begat a son in his own likeness,” Gen. 
vy. 3; that is, possessing his own moral nature, which, after 
the fall, was corrupt and alienated from the life of God. 
This declaration undoubtedly refers to all his posterity. 
Believers are described by the evangelist John as “ born, 
not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God,” John i. 12. To the Corinthians Paul 
says, “If any man be in Christ he is a new creature ; old 
things are passed away; behold, all things are become 
new,” 2 Cor. v.17. Here both the necessity of the new 
birth is affirmed, and its nature summarily exhibited. How 
comprehensive are the terms of the proposition! Not here 
and there one, but any man, all men, who are in Christ, 
are new creatures. All Christians are new born, and none 
but Christians can be saved. To such all things are be- 
come new. They have new views, new emotions, new pur- 
poses, new springs of action, a new life, a new work, a new 
master, a new inheritance, and a new home. The change 
of which we are speaking is called in Scripture a “new 
heart,” a “new spirit,” a “new mind,” a “ new birth,” a 
“new creature.” It is termed a “ passing from darkness 
into light,” and “from death to life.” It is described as a 
“putting off the old man,” and a “ putting on the new.” 
These expressions, so remarkably varied, have a pregnant 
meaning. They denote a mighty change. They signify 
that, in becoming Christians, we become very different 
persons, indeed, from what we were before. And this 
ought to be very seriously considered ; for what a slight 
and superficial thing is that which passes for religion in 
general! A fair profession, a few lifeless forms, a little 
outward decency, or at best some faint desires and feeble 
efforts make the whole of it. But the Scripture expressions 
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cited above mean much more than this. They denote an 
inward change, a great change, a divine and glorious 
change. 

Moreover, the Scriptures everywhere insist upon the ab- 
solute necessity of this change. Our Lord himself, in his 
conversation with Nicodemus, recorded in the third chap- 
ter of John’s gospel, has settled this point of the necessity 
of regeneration to every son and daughter of Adam. He 
has there laid it down as the fundamental law of his king- 
dom, that a man must be born again in order to enter hea- 
ven. ‘Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God.” As a child is a new creature, having 
newly received natural life, and been born into the mate- 
rial world ; so a Christian is a new creature, having newly 
received spiritual life, and been born into the kingdom of 
grace. ILow clear and emphatic are both the words and 
the sense! No exceptions are made; not one. The expres- 
sions are such as necessarily include the race, collectively 
and individually. No man,—such is the comprehensive 
import of the terms used,—can be a disciple of Christ with- 
out this change. In full harmony with this declaration of 
our Saviour, is another by the same high authority: “ Ve- 
rily, I say unto you, except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven,” Matt. xviii. 3. The terms here employed are no 
less plain, no less significant, no less comprehensive, than 
those quoted from the conversation with Nicodemus. What 
further proof of the necessity of regeneration can be required, 
when we have such words from the lips of the Great Teacher 
himself? 

No doubt this doctrine appears strange to those who 
have studied the writings of philosophers more than those 
of prophets and apostles. No doubt it is mortifying to the 
pride and self-sufficiency of the carnal heart. No doubt it 
is an object of dislike to many, because it gives so hum- 
bling a view of our own character and state by nature. 
But, if the final appeal is to Holy Scripture, it is, beyond 
all peradventure, the true doctrine. It is contirmed with a 
“Thus saith the Lord.” And, unless we are prepared to 
reject the whole Bible, we must yield our assent to it as 
God’s truth. 
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Art. VI.—Awn Exposition or Acts IV. 32-37 anp V. Tur 
Community oF Property. Tue Prersgcutrion or tur Apos- 
TLES BY THE SANHEDRIM. 


Acts iv. 82-37. The narrative in these verses respecting 
the community of property should have been comprised in 
chapter five, the first part of which treats of that subject. 

“ Now the multitude who believed were of one heart and 
soul, and no one said any of the things he possessed were 
his own, but all were common to them,” vs. 32. What a 
beautiful picture of their unity of thought and affection ! 
Whether they were prompted to the free communication 
of their property by being raised to such a sense of the 
greatness of the redemption of which they had become par- 
takers, that the treasures of this world lost their interest ; 
or in a measure by the expectation that Christ would soon 
appear to renew the earth and deliver them from the curse 
of want and toil; or by such a love to one another as re- 
deemed by Christ, that it was as great a pleasure to appro- 
priate their property to each other’s wants as to their own, 
is not indicated. It was perhaps all united. 

“ And with great power the apostles gave the testimony 
of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus,” vs. 33. The strength 
with which they testified to the resurrection of the Lord 
Jesus, lay, doubtless, both in the ampleness with which they 
demonstrated the fact that he had risen, and the clearness 
and impressiveness with which they showed from his resur- 
rection, that he is the Messiah. His resurrection was proved 
by the testimony of the angels at the sepulchre, by the wo- 
men by whom he was seen a few hours after, by the apos- 
tles and others, to whom he appeared repeatedly during 
forty days, and finally by five hundred brethren, to whom 
he revealed himself on a mountain in Galilee ; and his re- 
surrection proved that he was the Messiah, because he could 
not have been raised unless he had died in innocence; and 
he could not have died in innocence, unless he had been 
superior to man, and had died for men instead of himself; 
and he could not have died in innocence for men unless 
he had been appointed to die for them by God. But God 
has appointed no innocent one to die for men except the 
VOL, XI.—NO. Iv. 43 
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Messiah, on whom he has laid the iniquities of us all. The 
Lord Jesus, therefore, is the Messiah, the Redeemer of the 
world. These great truths were doubtless unfolded by the 
apostles in all their signifieance and grandeur, and were the 
means of profound impressions on the multitude. 

“ And great grace was upon them all.” The grace or 
favor that was toward them all, it is supposed by some, was 
the favor of the people, as in chap. ii. 47. It is meant to 
indicate, it is held, that the extraordinary gifts with which 
they were endowed, the miracles that were wrought by 
them, and the wonderfulness and interest of their teachings 
had impressed a large share of the people with awe, and 
conciliated their good will, so that instead of opposing, they 
were inclined to hear and befriend them. But though they 
were undoubtedly regarded with favor by the people, the 
grace meant was more probably the grace of God mani- 
fested in breathing a spirit of disinterestedness and love into 
their hearts, by which they were led to look on each other's 
wants as their own. For it is added as an exemplification 
of it, that none of them were left in need. 

“Tor no one among them was in want; for as many as 
were possessed of lands or houses, selling them, brought the 
prices of thie things sold, and placed them at the apostles’ 
feet; and distribution was made to every one as he had need,” 
vs. 84, 35. The provision for those in want was thus the effect 
of the great grace that was upon them all. If, then, it was not 
the grace of God, it must have been the beneficence of the 
few who gave their property for the benefit of the others, 
which is less probable. That the church, as a body, needed 
assistance is implied in the fact that distribution was made 
to each, according, that is, in proportion as any had need. 
And this want of means is probably explained in a mea- 
sure, by the fact that they were, in a large proportion, non- 
residents at Jerusalem, who had gone there to attend the 
feast of Pentecost, with only money, probably, sufficient to 
pay the expenses of the passover week and their journey 
home, which, as they continued there in consequence of the 
outpouring of the Spirit, and the events that followed, was 
soon exhausted. 

“ And Joses, who was called by the apostles Barnabas, 
which interpreted is, son of exhortation (or persuasion ; 
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that is, a persuasive teacher), a Levite, a Cypriot by birth, 
having sold a field owned by him brought the money and 
placed it at the apostles’ feet,” vs. 36, 37. This act of Bar- 
nabas is mentioned, probably, not only because he was a 
person of distinction and a foreigner; but because the pro- 
perty sold by him being in Cyprus, the price was its full 
value, and extinguished his title to it; whereas the sale by 
others of houses and lands in Judea, was only the sale of 
their use, until the next Jubilee, when they reverted to 
them, or their families, 


Chapter V.—Barnabas and others who had hitherto con- 
tributed to the common fund of the church, had honorably 
appropriated the whole proceeds of the property sold for 
that purpose. But an attempt was now made to deceive 
the apostles by a pretext of giving the whole, while a part 
was reserved. 

“But a certain man, Ananias by name, with Sapphira 
his wife, sold a possession and reserved part of the price, his 
wife knowing it, and having brought a certain part, placed 
it at the apostles’ feet,” vs. 1,2. That they aimed to secure 
the credit of appropriating the whole sum received for the 
property sold, while they reserved a part of it for their own 
exclusive use, indicates that the appropriation of property to 
the church was at least very reputable, and perhaps essen- 
tial to a high character as a believer. 

“And Peter said, Ananias, why has Satan filled thine 
heart to lie to the Holy Spirit, and to reserve for thyself 
from the price of the land?” vs. 8. That is, why have you 
allowed him to fill it with this purpose? Was it with the 
thought that you were only attempting to deceive men, not 
God? But in aiming to deceive us, the apostles whom the 
Spirit inspires, you were, in effect, attempting to deceive 
the Holy Spirit who inspires us. This implies that Ananias 
proceeded with deliberation in the act, and flattered himself 
that, though he made false professions to the apostles, he 
should escape detection. 

“While it remained, did it not remain thine; and, being 
sold, was it not in thy power?” vs. 4. This shows that the 
surrendry of their property to the church was not enjoined 
by a specific command, but was the spontaneous work of 
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their sympathy and love. They could retain their lands 
and houses for their own use, if they chose, without the vio- 
lation of any direct injunction. After they had sold them, 
they could retain the sums they had received for them for 
their own wants, if they preferred, without offending against 
any specific law. If they gave their possessions it was as a 
free-will offering. 

“Why hast thou put this deed in thine heart? Thon 
hast not lied to men, but to God,” vs. 4. Here the deed 
with which Satan is before said to have filled his heart, he 
is now said himself to have put—that is, given a place there. 
He welcomed the scheme with which Satan filled his whole 
mind, so as to rouse his intellect, engage his ambition, and 
inspire him with presumptuous hope. But in attempting 
such a fraud on those whom the Holy Ghost had endowed 
with supernatural gifts, and made the instruments of his 
omniscience and truth, they lied unto God rather than unto 
Inan,. 

“ And Ananias, hearing these words, fell and expired. 
And great fear came upon all who heard these things,” vs. 
5. As the fraud was a direct affront to God, inasmuch as it 
presumed that he could be deceived, it was peculiarly pro- 
per that he should vindicate himself by the instant judgment 
of the offender and in such a form as to proclaim to all the 
fearful guilt and doom of such a daring sin. It was needful, 
also, to the church and others. The great fear that came 
upon all who heard of the event, was a timely and benefi- 
cent barrier to such hypocrisies. 

“ And the younger men, arising, wound him up, and 
having carried him forth, buried him,” vs. 6. They wrapped 
him, it is probable, only in his own robe, or outer garment. 
They bore him out of the city for interment, and laid him, 
not unlikely, in a sepulchre hewn from the rock, belonging 
to his ancestors, if they were residents in the city; if not, 
probably in an ordinary grave. 

“ And there was an interval of about three hours, and his 
wife, not knowing what had happened, entered,” vs. 7. The 
reason that she entered nearly three hours after the death of 
her husband, doubtless was that it was at the reassembling 
of the church at the hour of prayer next after that at which 
he was present. The hours of prayer at the temple, where 
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those who believed assembled, were the third, the sixth, and 
the ninth, answering to our nine in the morning, twelve or 
noon, and three in the afternoon. If he perished, then, in 
the hour between nine and ten, she entered at the next 
assembly of the believers at the hour betwixt twelve and 
one. Her not knowing what had befallen him, may have 
happened from her being in a distant part.of the city, or 
from home, if the city were their residence. If they were 
from some neighboring village, or distant city, the place of 
their lodging in Jerusalem may not have been known to any 
who could carry her the intelligence of her husband’s death. 

“And Peter answered her,” in response, perhaps, to a 
salutation by her, or some allusion to the sum presented to 
the church by her husband—* Tell me whether ye sold the 
field for so much. And she said Yes, forso much. And 
Peter said to her, Why was it agreed by you [planned 
together] to test the Spirit of the Lord?” vs. 8,9. This 
shows that they deliberately concerted the fraud with each 
other, and seems to imply that they discussed the question 
whether the Holy Spirit, by whom the apostles were in- 
spired, would detect and expose them, and resolved, in un- 
belief and presumption, to make the trial. It was thence 
not simply a virtual, but a direct test of the divine omni- 
science and rectitude, and was a crime, therefore, which it 
behoved God to expose, and in a manner so signal as to vin- 
dicate his perfections, and impress those who witnessed or 
heard of it with the fear of offending him by like acts. 

“ Behold the feet of those who have buried thy husband 
are at the gate, and shall bear thee away. And she fell 
immediately at his feet and expired. And the young men, 
entering, found her dead, and having borne her out, buried 
her by her husband,” vs. 10. The gate at which the young 
men were, was, if the temple was the scene of the event, the 
gate of the sacred enclosure, or outer court in which was 
Solomon’s porch, where the apostles and believers held their 
assemblies. They were returning, therefore, from the burial 
of Ananias. The stroke by which the guilty pair fell was 
from the hand of God, not from Peter. He did not denounce 
death on either of them. He did not foreshow any imme- 
diate judgment to Ananias, and only predicted to Sapphira 
her speedy burial. 
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“ And great fear came upon the whole church, and upon 
all who heard of these events,” vs. 11. Their doom, though 
fearful, was not too severe to vindicate God, whose perfec. 
tions they had in effect denied, nor to impress believers and 
unbelievers with the folly and guilt of presuming that 
sins so directly impeaching him could escape his animad- 
version. It was an occasion that peculiarly required his 
intervention; and the mode in which he interposed dis- 
played at once his all-comprehensive knowledge, his abgo- 
lute dominion, his perfect holiness, and his determination to 
maintain his rights. And how it exemplified the retribu- 
tion that follows unpardonablesin. Ananias and Sapphira, 
in aiming to dishonor God, involved themselves in lasting 
infamy. In attempting to retain for a short period a slight 
treasure, which they professed to have surrendered to the 
church, they plunged themselves into remediless want. 

This narrative respecting the community of goods, is of 
great interest; as it shows on the one hand, that the spirit 
that reigned in the hearts of believers was eminently disin- 
terested and benignant. They were extricated from the 
thrall of selfish and worldly affections, and consecrated their 
possessions as well as themselves to God ; and, on the other, 
that they were forbidden by the most impressive lessons 
from assenting to the augmentation of their party by the 
accession of those who were prompted by sinister mo- 
tives. 

“ And by the hands of the apostles many signs and won- 
ders were wrought among the people. And they were all 
with one accord in Solomon’s porch ; and none of the rest 
dared to join them,” vs. 12,13. The all who were with 
one accord in Solomon’s porch were the believers, in distinc- 
tion from others. That colonnade was situated in the south, 
or, as some think, the east side of the court of the Gentiles ; 
and was chosen by them, not improbably, because in occu- 
pying it they offered no interference with the worshippers in 
the court of the Israelites. The rest of whom no one dared 
to join them, that is, attach himself to them in their assem- 
bling in the porch, as though of their party, were the unbe- 
lieving; and the reason of their fear, doubtless was, the ap- 
prehension that any false profession or pretence of interest 
and friendliness might draw on them a fate like that of Ana- 
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nias and Sapphira. It was not from awe inspired by the 
signs and wonders which they beheld which were works of 
mercy, but alarm awakened by the avenging judgment in- 
flicted on the guilty pair who attempted to deceive God and 
men by a false profession. 

“But the people magnified them; and believers were 
more added to the Lord, a multitude both of men and 
women, so as to bring out the sick into the broad streets 
and-lay them upon beds and couches, that Peter com- 
ing, the shadow might overshade some one of them,” vs. 13— 
15. The people magnified them by revering and com- 
mending them. Whether the bringing of the sick into the 
broad streets to be healed by the shadow of Peter is to be 
considered as a mode in which the people magnified the 
company of believers, or whether it is to be regarded as a 
consequence also, in part, of the multiplication of converts, 
is not clear. It may have been the effect of both. It was 
certainly a striking token of their faith that Peter was en- 
dowed with miraculous power, that they should have laid 
the sick in the streets in the persuasion that if he passed and 
his shadow fell on them, they would be healed. The ex- 
pression that “the shadew might overshade some one of 
them,” implies that they were laid perhaps singly in the broad 
places of many streets, in uncertainty whether Peter would 
pass that way, but in the expectation that he would pass 
some one at least thus looking for his coming, and that his 
shadow would give restoration. The addition to the ehurch 
at this time of a multitude both of men and women, indi- 
cates that the Spirit was still poured owt as on the day of 
Pentecost. A multitude is not only many, @ host, but so 
many as not easily to admit of enumeration. The whole 
church, though of so brief a date, now numbered undoubt- 
edly, many thousands. 

“A multitude, also, of the surrounding cities came to 
Jerusalem, bringing the sick and the vexed by unclean spi- 
rits, whe were all healed,” vs. 16. This indicates that the 
events that were taking place in Jerusalem, were known 
through all the neighboring country, and that the convic- 
tion was universal that the apostles were invested with power 
to work the most signal miracles. We can form but a faint 
estimate of the awe, the wonder, the joy, the expectation, 
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the conflicting thoughts and emotions with which the mind 
of the nation was filled. 

But these demonstrations that the apostles were the ser- 
vants of God, which thus drew the wonder and confidence 
of the people, had the opposite effeet on the priests and 
rulers who had put Christ to death, inspiring them with 
alarm lest they should be divested of their power, and 
punished as murderers. 

“But the high priest rose, and all who were with him, 
being the party of the Sadducees, and were filled with anger 
(or jealousy), and laid their hands on the apostles, and put 
them in the public ward,” vs. 17,18. The expression, all 
who were with the high priest, being the party of the Sad- 
dueees, shows that only a part of the Sanhedrim were Saddu- 
eees, and acted with the high priest. The ground of their 
anger and alarm, probably was, that as the apostles taught 
the resurrection of the dead, which they denied, the spread 
of the apostles’ doctrine and growth of the church hada 
direct tendency to weaken their influence and endanger their 
power. The apprehension and imprisonment of the apos- 
tles, all of whom were seized, was the act, it would seem, of 
the Sadducee party, not of the Sanhedrim. That court was 
not called together until the next day. The high priest and 
his party seem to have supposed that they had absolute 
power over the apostles, and probably did not anticipate 
any miraculous interposition for their protection. They 
thought, perhaps, that as they had put Christ himself to 
death though he was a miracle-worker, they could with 
equal ease infliet their vengeance on his disciples. But God 
showed them that he could deliver his servants from their 
power. 

“ But an angel of the Lord, during the night, opened the 
doors of the prison and conducting them out said, Go, and 
standing, speak in the temple to the people all the words of 
this life. And they having heard, went at dawn to the tem- 
ple and taught,” vs. 19-21. How fitted this intervention 
was to sustain the faith of the apostles and church, and 
show them that God could defeat the malice of their ene- 
mies. By the temple,jis meant the sacred inclosure. That 
they were to go there at dawn, indicates that the gates were 
open and the people began to assemble at that early hour. 
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“ And the high priest having come, and those with him, 
they called together the council and the whole senate of the 
sons of Israel, and sent to the prison to have them brought,” 
ys. 21. Those, with the high priest, who united with him 
in summoning the council, were his party, the Sadducees. 
If the ¢cvvédpov, translated council, denotes the Sanhedrim, 
many belonging to it were Pharisees, and not, therefore, of 
the high priest’s party. All the senate, or body of aged 
counsellors of the sons of Israel denotes, probably, the 
whole body of Scribes and teachers of the law, whether 
members of the Sanhedrim or not. As it was the design of 
the high priest, and those who acted with him, to arraign 
the apostles, prevent them from spreading their doctrine, 
and put them to death, doubtless, if they might, they 
perhaps thought it politic to array the greatest number of 
influential persons they could against them, and give the 
utmost air of authority to their proceedings, in order to con- 
ciliate the acquiescence of the people and the sanction of the 
Roman governor. 

“But the officers having come, did not find them in the 
prison. And having returned, they reported, saying, We 
found the prison shut with all security, and the guards stand- 
ing before the gates, but on having opened them, we found 
noone within,” vs. 22, 28. This indicates a conviction that 
the disappearance of the apostles was not owing to treachery 
or negligence on the part of the guards, but was the result 
ofamiracle. The prison being properly closed and guarded, 
how was it that nobody was found within, unless the apos- 
tles, who had been incarcerated there, had been removed by 
a divine intervention? And the recital of the officers seems 
to have made that impression on the high priest and Sanhe- 
drim. 

“ And as the priest, and the captain of the temple, and 
the chief priests heard these words, they were perplexed 
respecting them; what this would become,” vs. 24. That 
is, they were doubtful and anxious in regard to the effect of 
the miraculous deliverance of the apostles on their purpose 
to intercept and destroy them. That they were convinced 
that their release from the prison was miraculous, is clear 
from the fact that, when arraigned before them, they made 
no inquiry of the apostles how they escaped through gates 
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that were found shut, and guards that were found watching, 
And, had they not been under the dominion of desperate 
passions, that indubitable intervention of the divine hand, in 
behalf of the apostles, would have withheld them from any 
further attempt to obstruct them. The captain of the tem- 
ple was the commander of the Levitical guard of the sacred 
edifice and courts. 

“ But one came and reported to them, Behold, the men 
whom ye put in prison are in the temple, standing and 
teaching the people. And the captain went with the offi- 
cers, and brought them without violence (for they feared the 
people), that they might not be stoned,” vs. 25, 26. The 
people, generally, were thus known ‘to be favorable to the 
apostles. The opposition to them was confined chiefly to 
the priests and rulers, and a party made up, probably, 
mainly of their families and dependants. 

“ And having brought them, they set them in the council, 
and the high priest asked them, Did we not forbid you by 
a command not to teach in this name; and behold ye have 
filled Jerusalem with your teaching, and you intend to bring 
on us the blood of this man?” vs. 27, 28. The high priest 
thus assailed them with two accusations. Proceeding on the 
assumption that the Sanhedrim had authority to prohibit 
the apostles from teaching in the name of Jesus Christ, he 
alleged their continued preaching asa crime. But it bespake 
a daring presumption, as it was an arrogation of the right 
to prohibit those whom they knew God had accredited as 
his ministers from proclaiming the messages he had sent 
them to declare. He also charged them with conspiring to 
bring on him and his party the guilt of shedding Christ’s 
blood. This was a false accusation; as the apostles 
had no purpose, on the supposition that the majority of the 
people became believers, of prompting them to arraign and 
punish the rulers for having crucified Christ. Peter an- 
swered only the first accusation. 

“ But Peter, answering, and the apostles, said, We must 
obey God rather than men. The God of our fathers raised 
up Jesus whom ye put to death, hanging him upon a tree. 
Him God has exalted at his right hand, a prince and 
Saviour to give repentance to Israel and forgiveness of sins,” 
vs. 29-31. As the command of the high priest and his party 
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was in direct conflict with that of God, it had no title to 
their submission. God’s will alone was of authority; and 
to obey him was, of necessity, to disregard them. The rais- 
ing up of Jesus, to which the apostle refers, was from the 
dead; and his resurrection and exaltation to heaven as the 
head of the race and Saviour, to give repentance and for- 
giveness, was a resistless demonstration that he was the 
Messiah. 

“ And we are his witnesses of these sayings (truths), and 
the Holy Spirit also whom God has given to those who 
obey him,” vs. 32. It was the office assigned them by 
Christ himself to testify, that is, to teach or affirm the truths 
or events declared in these words. It was the office of the 
Holy Spirit, whom God gave to those generally who received 
and confided in the glad tidings of redemption through 
Christ, to affirmthem. All his wonderful gifts, all the mira- 
cles wrought by his power, were testimonies to the truth of 
the great announcements made by the apostles in Christ’s 
name. 

“And they hearing were sawn through, and consulted to 
take them off,” vs. 33. That is, the effect on their minds of 
the apostles’ declarations was what the sawing through their 
limbs or vitals would have been to their bodies—the shock, 
the torture was insupportable ; and they instantly consulted 
to take them off ; that is, to put them to death. 

“But a certain Pharisee named Gamaliel, a teacher of 
the law, esteemed by all the people, rose in the Sanhedrim 
and directed to put the apostles out a short time. And he 
said unto them, Men of Israel, take heed to yourselves in 
respect to these men, what ye are about to do. For before 
these days Theudas arose, announcing himself to be some 
one (of authority), to whom was joined a number of men, 
about four hundred ; who was taken off, and all who obeyed 
him were dispersed and came to nothing. After him rose 
Judas, the Galilean, in the days of the enrolment, and 
drew much people after him. He also was destroyed, and 
all, however many, who obeyed him were scattered. And 
at this time, I say to you, refrain from these men and let 
them alone: For if this counsel or this work be of men, it 
will be overthrown, but if it is of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it:—perhaps, even ye may be found fighting against 
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God,” vs. 34, 39. This address was wholly unworthy of an 
intelligent and upright man. He makes no allusion in it to 
the fact that a great number of miracles had been wrought 
by the apostles in the name of Christ, that were indubitable 
attestations of the truth of their teachings. He makes no 
reference to the fact that they confirmed their doctrines by 
ample testimonies from the Hebrew Scriptures. He treats 
the question whether they were authoritative messengers 
from God as wholly undecided, and exhibits their claims to 
be such as much on a level with those of known impostors 
who had risen within a few years and perished in the in- 
surrections they had occasioned. This was in the utmost 
degree unjust to them and to God, and if prompted in a 
measure by policy, was far more indicative of cowardice than 
of wisdom. The insurrection of Theudas preceded the birth 
of Christ, as Judas the Galilean, who was of a later period, 
rose at the time of the enrolment, probably under the pro- 
consul Cyrenius, which also took place before Christ’s birth. 
No allusion to Theudas is made by Josephus. Judas is 
mentioned by him as conquered by Cyrenius. Gamaliel’s 
speech, however, had the effect,—perhaps because there 
was a majority of Pharisees in the Sanhedrim—to intercept 
the high priest and his party from their purpose to put the 
apostles to death. 

“ And they were persuaded by him. And having called 
the apostles, they having scourged them enjoined them not 
to speak in the name of Jesus, and dismissed them. They 
therefore went forth from the presence of the Sanhedrim 
rejoicing that they were counted worthy to be dishonored 
on account of that name,” vs. 40,41. The Sanhedrim, though 
persuaded to release them, did not let them alone. They, 
in effect, judged and condemned them both by scourging 
them and prohibiting them from any further preaching in 
Christ’s name. But their attempts to repress them were in 
vain. 

“ And every day in the temple and in the house, they 
ceased not teaching and proclaiming the glad tidings of 
Jesus the Christ,” vs. 42. They preached publicly at the 
temple, at the hours when the people assembled there; at 
other hours they taught at home, that is, at private dwellings.” 
The character of the persecutors and the persecuted thus 
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appear again in the boldest contrast. The priests and their 
party were inflamed with pride, malevolence, and rage: the 
apostles exhibited the utmost meekness and calmness. The 
priests and their party made war upon them as false teach- 
ers, though God had in their presence accredited them as 
his ministers by a great number of miracles; the apostles 
maintained an unfaltering allegiance to God, at the 
risk of dishonor and death. The priests and rulers, 
though in the possession of power, were “sawn through,” 
with anxieties and alarms, lest they should lose their posi- 
tion and influence; the apostles rejoiced that they were 
counted worthy to be subjected to dishonors and sufferings 
for Christ’s sake. 

The priests and Sadducees gave in their conduct the most 
decisive proofs that they were the enemies of God and men: 
the apostles gave in their meekness, courage, fidelity, and 
joyous submission to evil for Christ’s sake, evidence equally 
decisive that they were new-born in the image of God, and 
under the sway of his truth-and-love-inspiring Spirit. 





Art. VII.—Answers To CorRESPONDENTS. 
IL—CHRIST’S RESTORATION OF THE KINGDOM @0 THE FATHER. 


One of our readers expresses a wish that we would give an 
exposition of the prediction 1 Cor. xv. 24-28, of the restora- 
tion by Christ of the kingdom to the Father, the time when 
it is to take place, and the ends he will then have attained 
that are to be its reasons. 

“ Afterwards the last band, when he delivers the kingdom to 
God even the Father, when he has made void all rule, and 
all authority and power; for he must reign till he has put 
all his enemies under his feet. The last enemy destroyed is 
death. For he put all under his feet. But when he said 
that all has been subjected, it is manifest that he is excepted 
who subjected the all to him. And when he has subjected 
the all to him, then also he the Son shall be subject to 
him who subjected the all to him, that God may be the 
all in all.” 
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The +o rA0¢ which determines the time, is the last band 
of mankind that is to be raised from the dead ; as is seen 
from the preceding verse, “ For as in Adam all die, so also 
in Christ all shall be made alive. But every man in his 
own band; the first fruits Christ ; (next) after, they that 
are Christ’s at his coming; afterwards (at a still later 
epoch), the last band.” That ro réA0s denotes the last band, 
as of an army,—a meaning which it has in the classics,— 
is clear; inasmuch as otherwise there are not as many 
bands enumerated, as there are classes of persons to be 
raised. As the resurrection of which the passage treats, 
comprehends all who die, and as each one’s resurrection is 
to be in a band, to which he by his character belongs, and 
Christ himself forms the first band, and those who are 
his, a band also by themselves, those who are not his must 
form a third band; and it is they whom the 10 téA0g, the 
last band or division in the great army of the dead, denotes. 
And this is confirmed by the prediction, Rev. xx. 14, that 
the time of the destruction of death, the last enemy, by 
being cast with hades, the residence of the spirits of the 
dead during their disembodied life, into the lake of fire, is 
to be the time of the resurrection and judgment of the un- 
holy, which is to be a short space subsequent to the close of 
the period of Christ’s reign, symbolized by the thousand 
years. The epoch of the restoration of the kingdom, then, 
is to be the epoch of the resurrection of the unholy and the 
extinction thereby of death. 

What, next, is the kingdom which Christ is then to surrender 
to the Father? In what sphere in which he antecedently 
reigns as King, is he at that epoch to cease to reign as such? 
Most commentators regard it as his Mediatorial Kingdom ; 
that is, his kingdom over men, in which he reigns as medi- 
ator between them and God, in order to the redemption of 
those whom he is to make partakers of eternal life. For he 
is not a mediator between God and other orders of beings. 
They hold, accordingly, that the surrendry of the kingdom 
is to terminate the work of redemption. The late Mr. 
Ramsey regarded it as his reign as Messiah on the throne 
of David, which is to commence at his second coming. 
These views, however, are erroneous; as it is revealed in the 
most express and emphatic manner, that Christ’s kingdom 
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over men, and reign on the throne of David, are to continue 
for ever. Thus, in the great prophecy of his incarnation, 
Isaiah ix. 6, 7, it is foreshown that “of the increase of his 
government and peace there shall be no end upon the 
throne of David and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment, and with justice, from hence- 
forth even for ever.” It is revealed in the vision of his 
second coming, Dan. vii. 13, 14, that “the dominion” he is 
then to receive, “that all people, nations, and languages 
may serve him, is to be an everlasting dominion, that shall 
not pass away, and that his kingdom shall not be destroyed.” 
It was declared, in like manner, by Gabriel, in the annunci- 
ation to Mary, that “the Lord God shall give unto him the 
throne of his father, David, and he shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end,” Luke i. 32, 33. And at the sound of the seventh 
trumpet, Rev. xi. 15, voices from heaven proclaimed, “The 
kingdom of this world—the earth—is become our Lord’s, 
even his Christ’s, and he shall reign for ever and ever.” As 
his reign over men and in this world, is thus to be eternal, 
it is clear that it is not his kingdom over this world and 
over man, that is to be surrendered by him to the Father. 

This is shown also by the perpetuity of his priesthood, 
and the everlasting continuance of the redemption of men. 
“But he, because of his continuing to eternity, has a priest- 
hood not passing away. Whence, also, he is for ever able 
to save those coming to God through him,—ever living to 
intercede for them,” Heb. vii. 24, 25. His living for ever 
to make intercession, is thus given as a proof that he is for 
ever to be able to save those who come to him. It implies, 
accordingly, that men are for ever to come to him for sal- 
vation, andare certain to receive it; and therefore, that the 
work of redeeming them is to continue for ever. THe, thus, 
is not to lay aside his office as intercessor, which is one of 
his functions as mediator, at his surrendering of the kingdom 
to the Father. 

As, then, his empire over this world and work as Re- 
deemer are to continue for ever, the kingdom he is to deli- 
ver to the Father, must be the kingdom of other worlds 
and orders of intelligences. It is that, accordingly, of the 
heavenly worlds with which he was invested when immedi- 
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ately after his resurrection he was exalted to the throne of 
universal dominion, and received “a name above every 
name, that at his name every knee should bow of those of 
the heavens and those of the earth, and those under the 
earth, and every tongue should confess that he is Lord to the 
glory of God the Father.” This is clear alike from the fact 
that he has no other kingdom but this, beside his mediato- 
rial kingdom or empire over man; and from the express 
prediction in the ancient Scriptures, that his reign on the 
throne of heaven is to continue till his enemies are put un- 
der his feet. “The Lord said unto my Lord (the Messiah) 
Sit thou at my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy 
footstool” (Ps. ex. 1); implying that when they thus be- 
come his footstool, his reign at the right hand of Jehovah, in 
the heavens, will terminate. 

Why, however, is his reign over the unfallen worlds to 
cease at that epoch ? What will he then have accomplished 
that will make it appropriate that he should return the em- 
pire of those realms to the Father, and thereafter reign only 
over man? The reason given in the passage is, that he will 
then “have made void,” or countervailed and brought to 
nothing “all rule, and all authority and power;” and that 
is defined as his having “ put all the enemies under his 
feet.” 

That image is taken from the usage of ancient kings and 
warriors, who, on defeating and capturing a king or chief 
opposed to them, laid him prostrate, and set their feet on his 
neck, in token of his abject and helpless subjection. Such 
conquest and subjugation of all the enemies of God, namely, 
Satan and his angels, and the impenitent of our race—will 
involve, on the one hand, the total defeat of all the aims and 
hopes with which they commenced and carried on their re- 
bellion; and on the other, their divestiture of all power 
thereafter to renew their war on him, and his holy empire. 
As the captured chief, who was stripped of his armor, laid 
prostrate in the dust, and crushed by the foot of his con- 
querer, was unable to levy a fresh war or make any further 
resistance ; so Satan and the hosts of angels and men who 
have followed his standard, will be divested of all power 
and opportunity for a further war on God and his kingdom, 
and held in the most unresisting and absolute subjection. 
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And that will involve, on the one hand, a full and perfect 
demonstration that God is such a being in attributes and 
rights as he in his moral government represents himself to 
be; that he is adequate to the station he fills as Creator and 
ruler; that all his ways are right and wise; and that he is 
entitled to the homage of confidence, and submission, and 
love, which he requires. For these great truths are directly 
or virtually denied in all rebellion, and openly and form- 
ally by Satan; and he has aimed and hoped, doubtless, in 
the vast complication of evil he has produced, seemingly to 
sustain his impeachment of God’s justice, wisdom, and 
goodness, in such a manner as to shake the confidence in 
him of his holy creatures, and lead them to rebellion. 
The defeat of that aim will embrace, therefore, a proof in 
forms so perfect, and on a scale so vast, as to carry convic- 
tion to the whole universe of all the divine rights and per- 
fections which have been denied; or such as: 

1. That God has a right, and that it is a part of wisdom 
and goodness to create moral beings, to place them under 
law, and to require them to recognise, love, and honor him, 
as their maker and ruler. This is often questioned and de- 
nied by men, and not improbably by Satan and his hosts, 
and the whole course of God’s providence towards crea- 
tures, represented as unjust. . 

2. That all the laws he imposes on his moral creatures 
are just and good, and all the measures of his providence 
over them wise, and worthy of his attributes and station. 
This, also, is continually questioned and denied by Satan 
and by men. The sum, indeed, of all the objections cease- 
lessly made by the rebellious against both the general and 
the particular measures of God’s moral and providential 
administration, is that they are unfavorable to their well- 
being, and unjust. 

8. That he has a right to subject his creatures to a trial 
of their allegiance, and require that they should give deci- 
sive proofs of supreme love, in order to their receiving ma- 
nifestations of favor and gifts that contemplate them as for 
ever to continue in obedience. This is denied in a thou- 
sand forms by men, and doubtless, also, by the angels who 
have revolted. He is bound, they assert, to protect his 
creatures, at all hazards, frum temptation; and is responsible 
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for all the evil that springs from it, as much as though he 
were its direct author. 

4. That he can consistently with holiness and goodness permit 
creatures tosin. Thatis questioned and disputed ina thousand 
shapes and made the ground of bold and impassioned impeach- 
ments of his rectitude and goodness, or denials of his power, 

5. That he can reign over fallen and revolting beings, and 
execute his law on them, in such a manner as to glorify 
himself and promote, by his justice, the well-being of his 
unrevolting empire. This also is denied by men, and doubt- 
less by Satan; and not improbably tltat great enemy has 
hoped that the difficulties of reigning with justice and 
goodness over a race like ours, involved in ruin by the 
transgression of the first pair, and coming into life in igno- 
rance, helplessness, and suffering, would prove so great as 
to baffle God’s wisdom, and at least make it impossible to 
demonstrate the righteousness and benignity of his course. 

6. That he can restore revolting beings to holiness, deli- 
ver them from the final consequences of sin, and raise them 
to blessedness and honor, in a manner consistent with his 
rights, and glorious to his wisdom, justice, and love. This 
men have continually denied, and Satan and his hosts have 
bent all their powers to obstruct and if possible defeat it; 
and they probably have striven to draw the holy of other 
worlds into distrust of the righteousness and wisdom of the 
method of redemption through Christ. 

But all their denials will be overthrown, and all their 
plots defeated. It will be seen, by the results of ages on 
ages, that the eternal Word is adequate to the redemption 
he has undertaken; that his assumption of our nature, and 
obedience and death in our stead, was a suitable and glori- 
ous method of accomplishing our deliverance ; that the sal- 
vation he confers has a greatness and beauty equal to our 
necessities and appropriate to the riches of his wisdom and 
love; and that his purpose to redeem the whole race that 
come into existence during his reign on the earth—with the 
exception of the generation that engage in the revolt at the 
close of the thousand years—and put an eternal end to the 
spread of rebellion and ruin in his empire, has a vastness and 
grandeur worthy of his perfections, and that must command 
the love and adoration of all his holy creatures. 
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7. That he can conduct these measures of his government 
in such a manner as to carry a full comprehension of them 
to all his intelligent creatures, and command their loving 
and adoring acknowledgments of the infinite righteousness, 
wisdom, and grace by which they are marked, and make 
the rebellion and malice of his enemies the occasion of dis- 
playing his boundless perfections in a more resplendent 
light, and raising his holy subjects to a loftier height of 
knowledge, virtue, and blessedness. 

All these great truths will, at the epoch referred to—three 
hundred and sixty thousand years after Christ’s second 
coming—have received a vast and dazzling exemplification 
in his reign over men. What their alienation from God is, 
and the debasement and misery to which sin sinks them, 
will have been seen in all conceivable forms in the long 
series of generations, from the first pair to the commence- 
ment of his reign on the earth. How capable man is, even 
in a mortal life, of holiness and happiness, and how suited 
the divine law is to his nature, will be shown in the count- 
less millions who, during that reign, will be raised to spot- 
lessness and blessedness while yet mortal. 

How lofty the beauty with which he would have been 
adorned, and how exalted the bliss that would have been 
assigned him had he not fallen, will be exemplified in re- 
splendent forms in those of the living saints who, at Christ’s 
coming, and doubtless in the ages that follow, will be 
changed from mortal to immortal, and continue for long: 
periods probably in that life. And how vast our capacities 
are, how suitable, in that relation, we are to be made the 
subjects of redemption, and how infinite the love of God is, 
will appear in dazzling shapes in the grandeur to which the 
risen and glorified saints will be raised, and the elevation 
and dignity of the stations in Christ’s kingdom that will be 
assigned them. And these exemplifications and vindications 
of God will be so multifarious, so vast, so effulgent, and so 
absolute, as not only to baffle and reduce to nothing all 
principalities and all authority and power that have been 
arrayed against him, but also show that no rank or combi- 
nation of creatures, however lofty in endowments or great 
in numbers, can ever overmatch his wisdom and might, or 
accomplish anything against him. It is not probable that 
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any order of creatures transcend Satan in grasp of in- 
telligence and vehemence of passion ; that any host of an- 
gelic natures could now enjoy such seeming possibilities of 
success in revolt as he and his legions had at their apostasy, 
ere God had made any displays of his justice in punishing 
sin, or grace in forgiving it, and delivering from it; nor 
that any race of beings like men, coming into life in sue- 
cession, that should fall, would present greater difficulties 
than ours has, to a just and wise government over them. In 
triumphing, therefore, over all these difficulties, in baffling 
and defeating all these mighty foes, in making all their vast 
conspiracies and rebellions through an immense series of 
ages, to become only instruments of a more perfect manifes- 
tation and vindication of himself,—a vastly more resplendent 
and glorious exhibition of his perfections and advancement 
of the beauty and blessedness of his unfallen empire, he will 
have proved, in the most convincing and resistless form, 
that no skill, no force, no combination of creatures can 
ever shake the stability of his throne, or disturb, in the 
faintest degree, the serenity of his reign. 

The completion of this exemplification and vindication of 
God will be a fit time for the restoration of the sway of the 
unfallen worlds to the Father. As the object of Christ’s exal- 
tation was to bring all the inhabitants of the heavenly realms 
to a knowledge of him and his work as the incarnate Re- 
deemer, whose office it is to restore men from the dominion 
and curse of sin, defeat the conspiracies of Satan, and put an 
end to the progress of evil in the universe; on his having 
reached those ends, the reason for his swaying the sceptre of 
the unfallen worlds will cease, and its return to the Father 
become appropriate. 

It will be the commencement, accordingly, of a new and 
blissful era to the universe ;—as, thereafter, none of the hu- 
man race who come into existence will sin, and no other 
order of beings ever be betrayed into transgression ; Satan, 
wholly divested of power, and consigned to punishment, 
will never again tempt the holy to rebellion; no fresh plots 
will ever be formed against the throne of the Almighty, or 
the peace of his kingdom; nor will any of his subjects, under 
any impulse of temptation, swerve from allegiance; for 
death, the last enemy, the penalty of sin, is never to be 
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raised from the destruction with which it is to be smitten 
when the last human victim is rescued from its grasp; nor 
is hades—the residence of souls that have been disembodied 
by death because of transgression—ever to rise from the 
lake of fire into which, after the last human spirits are 
recalled from it, it is to be cast. 

Such are the great futurities revealed in. this passage. 
How ineffable the beauty with which they are stamped! 
How transcending the thoughts of men! How befitting 
God! With what a dazzling lustre will his power, his 
righteousness, his skill, his love shine, when he has led his 
kingdom on to that glorious height! What immeasurable 
interest will attach to our race through whose redemption 
these results are chiefly to be accomplished! What trans- 
ports will swell our hearts as we contemplate them! What 
adoration and love, that we are ourselves partakers of that 
salvation; that we are raised from the ruin into which sin 
had plunged us, and have become heirs of God, and joint 
heirs with Christ, to that inheritance never to fade away, 
to which he is to exalt his redeemed. 





Art, VITI.—Lirerary anp Critica Norices. 


1, ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION oF THE NEW TeEsTAMENT, 
in connection with some recent proposals for its revision. By 
Richard Chevenix Trench, D.D., Dean of Westminster. New 
York: Redfield, 1858. 


Tue revision of the authorized version of the Scriptures has 
excited, in far larger measure, the interest of scholars, and been 
more earnestly discussed, in Great Britain than in this country. 
Numerous essays have appeared on its expediency, on the par- 
ties who should be entrusted with it, the principles on which it 
should be conducted, the nature of the alterations that should 
be made, and the errors that should be avoided; and portions 
of the New Testament have been revised as examples of the 
changes which the authors deem expedient. And these are the 
chief themes treated by Dean Trench in the present volume, 
He admits the accuracy, in the main, and the eminent excellence 
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of the authorized version ; and urges the necessity, in the revi- 
sion, if undertaken, of preserving its great characteristics—pure 
and simple English, and striking and happy idioms—and avoid- 
ing all changes that are not essential to a true expression of the 
sense of the original. He shows that some passages were inac- 
curately rendered by the translators, and that, in others, terms 
were used that have since become obsolete, or acquired a differ- 
ent sense, of which a better version may easily be made ; while 
he points out others, in regard to the true meaning, or most judi- 
cious rendering of which, there is room for debate. He does not 
advocate an immediate revision of the authorized version by any 
authoritative body, but holds that the most important service 
scholars can at present render in respect to it, is calmly to dis- 
cuss it in all its relations, determine, as far as may be, what 
alterations may wisely be made, settle the meaning of obscure 
and disputed terms and expressions, issue specimens of revision, 
and thus gradually prepare the public either for a change, should 
it be deemed necessary, or for acquiescence in the continued 
use of the present version. The volume is written in an admira- 
ble spirit, and displays the fine discrimination and mature culture 
for which Dr. Trench is distinguished. 


2. Tux Eartu anv THE Worp; or Geology for Bible Students. 
By 8S. R. Pattison, F.R.S. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston : 
New York: Stanford & Delisser, 1858, 


Tue geological theory presented in this volume is that now 
generally held, which exhibits the vegetable and animal relics 
that are imbedded in the sedimentary rocks, as of a date anterior 
to the creation narrated in Genesis. The assumption on which 
the author relies for the reconciliation of his hypothesis with 
the sacred text is, that a vast period intervened between the 
creation announced in the first verse of Genesis i., and that of 
which the record is presented in the verses that follow. He has 
a chapter on the geology of Palestine that is of much interest. 

“The frame-work of Syria is composed of two mountainous 
ranges, running in a parallel strike with the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, much broken by clefts, extended by irregular spurs 
on either side, with detached minor masses, having the same 
north and south bearing. Between the two ridges runs the 
valley of the Jordan, occupying a deep depression terminating 
in the Dead Sea. 
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“The body of the country is a mass of Jurassic (oolitic lime- 
stone) rocks, overlaid unconformably by a spread of cretaceous 
deposits (chalk and green sandstone), both much disturbed by 
outbursts of trappean matter (greenstone and basalt), and 
scooped into valleys along numerous lines of ancient fracture. 
The oolitic was eroded before the deposition of the chalk; and 
the latter has been washed and worn away prior to the deposi- 
tion of the third system—namely, the eocene tertiary, which is 
found in patches, and abounds along the lands, of medium 
height, on the shores of the Great Sea. There are a few re-con- 
solidated rocks and gravels of a more recent period; but the 
bulk of the whole region is a highly contorted, inclined, and 
broken mass of secondary and igneous rocks, 

“The Libanus is an axis of Jurassic rock, with some thin 
beds of oolitic coal, surmounted by chalk, and flanked towards 
the coast by the great tertiary nummulitic limestone so universal 
along this parallel of the earth. The chalk contains fossils simi- 
lar to that of the south of France. 

“Toward the sources of the Jordan we find igneous rocks 
prevailing, with their usual concomitants of metallic minerals, 
highly-colored landscapes, abundant springs, and verdant pas- 
tures. Hermon, the highest mountain in Palestine, is formed of 
limestone, with bursts of trap. In this range occurs the strata 
with abundant remains of fish and vegetable impressions. 

“Galilee exposes similar conditions: an underlying oolite 
rock; an overlying cretaceous with quartz much broken up by 
trap. 

“The upper portion of the Jordan valley, as far south as the 
lower shores of the Sea of Tiberias, is much diversified by 
greenstone, lavas, pumice, and other kinds of igneous rock. 

“On the east, rise the granite and trappean mountains of 
Moab, inclosing a limestone country. Mount Tabor is a mass 
of chalk rock; and the cliffs around the Sea of Galilee, are 
much intersected by basalts and lavas. 

“The Mount of Olives and the other eminences around Jeru- 
salem, are composed of chalk with flints; the older limestones 
appear in the bottom of the deep valleys. This is the substra- 
tum of the Holy City and its vicinity. Bethlehem is surrounded 
by coarse, yellow, cretaceous limestone. 

“The Dead Sea is bounded on the west, principally, by tall 
cliffs of stratified limestone, with much rubble of an ancient 
date ; towards the south, tertiary marls and clays prevail, the 
whole abounding in traces of volcanic agencies. The upper 
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portion of the long mound at the south of the lake, is gypsum 
overlying rock-salt, which is furrowed into knolls and pillars, 
The southeastern shore is colored by the bright red of the sand- 
stone; on the east, are heavy limestones and chalk, altered by 
the igneous masses forming the mountains of Moab.”—Pp, 111- 
114, 


3. Tue Giant JupGE; or the Story of Samson, the Hebrew 
Hercules. By Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D., of San Francisco, 
Whitton, Towne, & Co. 1858. 


Tuer life of Samson presents many exemplifications of the 
principle on which the providence of God is conducted, his 
power to deliver his people by whatever means he pleases, the 
bitter consequences that result to them from their sins, and the 
terrible judgments with which he overwhelms his enemies, 
These lessons are unfolded and enforced by Dr. Scott, with 
ease, copiousness, and point. Besides the events of Samson’s 
history, the importance of a religious education, the responsibi- 
lity of parents for the proper training of their children, the 
danger and guilt of yielding to the sway of passion, the evil in- 
fluence of vicious companions, the calamities which follow in 
the train of guilt, the blessings that crown a holy life, and 
other kindred themes, are treated by him, and with discrimina- 
tion and effect. Instead of unattractive, the reader will find the 
volume vivacious, truth-teaching, and suited to the times. 


4, Map or Parxzstine. By the Rev. Henry 8S. Osborn. 


Tuis large and elegant map—which consists of the two uni- 
ted that accompany the author’s volume on Palestine, reviewed 
in this number of the Journal, was projected from his own sur- 
veys, and is undoubtedly one of the most accurate as well as 
the most tasteful of the Holy Land, that has been issued. 


5. Taz Four Gosprts according to the Authorized Version, 
with Original and Selected Parallel References and Marginal 
Readings, and an original and copious critical Commentary. 
By the Rev. David Brown, Professor, Free Church College, 
Aberdeen. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martien. 1859. 


Reavers will find this volume a help in the study of the gos 
pels. The text and references are placed on the left hand page 
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—the commentary opposite. Though in a small, they are ina 
clear type. The explanations are brief, but have a freshness 
and point that rouse attention and awaken interest in the teach- 
ings and narratives of the sacred page. 


6. CuristraN Morats. By James Challen. Philadelphia: 
James Challen & Son. 1859. 


Tuts is not a scientific treatise on ethics, but a simple exhibition 
rather of the sphere of Christian morality, its obligatoriness, 
injunctions, and prohibitions, the necessity of virtue to happi- 
ness, and the degradation and misery that follow in the train of 
vice, with finally the example of perfect virtue presented in the 
life of Christ. Plain, truthful, and earnest in its warnings 
against sin, and enforcement of duty, it will subserve with read- 
ers the end for which it is written. 


7. European Lirr, Lecenp, anp LanpscaPe; by an Artist. 
Philadelphia: J. Challen & Son. 1859. 


Orr-uAND sketches of places and objects of interest that 
passed under the author’s observation in a tour to England and 
the Continent, with criticisms of institutions, arts, and manners, 
in the form sometimes of narrative, sometimes of dialogue, and 
written with such point and ease as to raise vivid conceptions of 
scenes and events. 


8. Marertats or THovent, designed for Young Men. By the 
Rey. Griffith Owen. Philadelphia: W.S. & A. Martien. 1859. 


A series of reflections on the lessons suggested by the new 
year, and other themes designed to excite and aid the young to 
a religious life. 


9, History or THE PrespyTERIAN Cuurcu oF GENEvA. By 
Hubbard Winslow. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1859. 


A icuty interesting history of a church planted sixty years 
ago, in what was then a wilderness, and distinguished at every 
period since by its prosperity. 
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10. Tue Bririsu Pertopicats, republished by Scott & Co, 


Tue Quarterlies, for January and February, present many at- 
tractions. Among the articles of the Westminster, those on the 
Religious Policy of Austria, Anzsthetics, and Witchcraft, are 
particularly entitled to notice; and the sketch of Contempo- 
rary Literature is of unusual interest. The Edinburgh has a 
noble group on the Roman Catacombs, the Library of the 
British Museum, and Life and Organization. The London 
treats with equal taste and skill of the Life and Writings of 
Johnson, Bread, and several other topics; while the North 
British has instructive essays, on Fiji and the Fijians, Intuition- 
alism, and the Philosophy of Language. 


ERRATA. 


Page 592, line 8 from the bottom—for Theologians, read Neologians, 
602, first line of the note—for curious, read various, 
628, second line of the note—for apostles, read apostle. 
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